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AFTER 


ELCOME though the news is of the 

international thaw, its impact on 
domestic politics may be unfortunate. 
The Prime Minister appears to believe 
that he deserves some of the credit: it 
is hard to see why—the effect of his visit 
to Russia was, if anything, to make 
President Eisenhower's advisers more re- 
luctant to let their man loose with Mr. 
Khrushchev, for fear that he might be 
subjected to the same kind of public 
humiliations which had been inflicted on 
Mr. Macmillan. [If they have changed 
their minds, it is because Mr. Nixon’s 
visit has shown that the risk is worth 
taking for propaganda purposes alone— 
apart from the possibility that an ex- 
change of visits may achieve some prac- 
tical results. That Conservatives should 
be tempted to regard their leader as the 
pathfinder is only another symptom of 
their capacity for self-deception—which 
the melancholy spectacle of the last days 
of Parliament had already amply de- 
monstrated. 

The Squalid Parliament, Aneurin Bevan 
has called it: and it hardly de- 
serves to be remembered by any friend- 
lier name. The final spectacle of Con- 
servatives recording without dissent their 
tepudiation of a Commission they had 
themselves set up was only the last of 
a series of episodes which have dis- 
graced them and their country. Yet the 
Opposition themselves must take some of 
the blame. They have not succeeded 
in convincing the uncommitted voter that 
their own hands would be much cleaner 
if the accident of politics had meant that 
they, rather than the Conservatives, had 
been in power when hopes of an easy 
transition to a Central African Federa- 
tion—which, after all, was their idea 
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—disintegrated last spring. They might 
not have made the same mistakes, 
but they would surely have denied as 
blandly that anything they had done was 
mistaken; party loyalty would have been 
as blatantly invoked to trample on un- 
easy conscience; the three-line whip 
would have been as freely used to beat 
down their opponents. 

The real responsibility for the state of 
affairs, though, lies less with either 
party than with the duolithic structure of 
Parliament today. The fact that Mem- 
bers of both parties have constantly to 
vote without regard for conscience or 
for commonsense has meant that they 
have tended to forfeit the public’s re- 
spect; so that when, say, the Opposition 
particularly want to be taken seriously, 
as they undoubtedly did over the African 
debates, the public listen with only half 
an ear. Admittedly the reports in the 
Tory press, which pretended that the de- 
bate on the Devlin Report was a debacle 
for Labour, were grossly misleading; by 
all reputable accounts the Opposition put 
up quite a worthwhile performance, and 
no doubt the Liberals would have added 
their contribution if the various occu- 
pants of the Chair had not sedulously 
ignored them. But in any case it is very 
doubtful whether the merits of the Op- 
position case were grasped by that sector 
of the electorate to whom they were most 
urgently addressed: for the uncommitted 
voter no longer has sufficient faith in 
Labour’s present trustworthiness—or in 
its future intentions—to be attentive. 

If the events in Africa do reduce the 
Government’s popularity it will probably 
not be because Opposition speeches have 
persuaded people to care what happened 
at Hola, or in Nyasaland, but because 
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THE THAW 


the Government's handling of these two 
affairs has been so gross, so disgraceful, 
that the shame of it has penetrated even 
to some of its supporters. Of course it 
is true, as Taper contends this week, that 
many Tory stomachs are so hardened 
after what they have digested during the 
last five years that no emetic could turn 
them. But some Conservatives are per- 
turbed at the way things have been 
going; and though few have shown spirit 
enough to speak out, there are plenty of 
waverers to communicate some of their 
anxiety to their own supporters. 


Yet this may be wishful thinking. With 
an election close ahead, the party trend 
will be towards a closing of the ranks: 
each side will be concerned to remember 
only the villainies of the other, forgetting 
its own past perfidy. And the thaw in 
international relations will make this for- 
getfulness easier; in our gratitude for a 
relaxation of tension we may tend to 
accept a policy of no recriminations, and 
banish memories of the past—particu- 
larly if Mr. Macmillan can manceuvre 
himself into a position where he can 
appear to be something more than mere- 
ly an interested spectator of the meet- 
ings. If we are not careful, we will be 
committed to living with the old familiar 
squalid faces for another five-year term. 


All White 


GFORE the printing dispute arrived at 
the strike (or lock-out) stage we 
argued that both sides knew more or less 
what the final agreement would be; that 
its terms would not be significantly dif- 
ferent whether work stopped for hours, 
days, weeks or months; and that conse- 
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quently it was in the interest of both 
sides to reach it quickly, and not by 
attrition. So it has proved. The terms 
of the new agreement do not quite follow 
the pattern we expected: the employers 
have conceded higher wages than they 
thought to do, and the unions have ac- 
cepted more control over their restric 
tive practices. Still, broadly speaking, 
nothing has been gained by either side 
through the long struggle which could 
not have been gained if Lord Birkett had 
been brought in three months ago. 


The Birkett settlement may appear to 
follow too closely depressing past pre- 
cedents; it looks, at first sight, as if 
Lord Birkett’s success has lain in bring- 
ing the two sides together and effecting 
a compromise—whereas his real object 
should have been to find a just settle- 
ment, even at the cost of red faces on 
one side or the other. But a closer look 
at what he has achieved shows some 
healthy signs. The employers gave way 
where it hurts the national economy least 
that they should have had to give way: 
on wages; because, provided that the 
unions co-operate in reducing restrictive 
practices (for example, if they abandon 
their past insistence that only craftsmen 
should be allowed to do certain jobs that 
unskilled workers are perfectly capable 
of doing, like sweeping floors) it should 
be possible to absorb most of the cost of 
the present wage increase through in- 
creased productivity. The unions’ forty- 
hour-working-week claim, on the other 
hand, was very properly resisted and re- 
jected, as an attempt to win public sym- 
pathy by pretending that the unions were 
anxious to obtain more leisure for their 
members, when in fact all they wanted 
was more overtime. 


Quite the most valuable clause, it may 
well turn out in the long run, is the one 
whereby master printers and unions agree 
to review the settlement in two years’ 
time and then, if they cannot negotiate 
a new settlement, to refer their case to 
a judicial inquiry whose decision shall 
be binding. Whether this formula will 
prove workable remains to be seen; but 
at least it holds out hope that the recent 
stoppage will not be repeated when the 
present agreement runs out. 


But chiefly the settlement is a good 
one because it gets down to practical de- 
tails, trying to rationalise procedure at 
grcund level. The printing industry is 
full of anomalies and restrictive prac- 
tices, the master printers being just as 
much to blame as the unions; and the 
only way to remove them is to bring 
them out and discuss them freely in 
conference, as the two sides have been 
doing. Perhaps it is unwise to be too 
sanguine, just yet: the settlement has 
still to be endorsed by all the unions 
concerned, and thereafter to prove itself 
workable in practice. But at least it pro- 
vides the framework for a better and 
more rational structure within the print- 
ing industry; for which we who rely upon 
the industry are grateful. 


THE SPECTATOR, 


The Meaning of Castro 


HE main concern of the meeting of 

American foreign ministers at 
Santiago, Chile, on Wednesday, called 
by the Organisation of American States 
to consider events in the Caribbean, will 
be the tensions that exist between the 
various republics—chiefly between Cuba 
and Venezuela on the one hand and the 
Dominican Republic, Nicaragua, Panama 
and Honduras on the other. But the 
meeting will also provide a good oppor- 
tunity for Mr. Herter to learn more from 
his Latin-American colleagues about the 
significance of the Cuban revolution than 
he is likely to at home in the United 
States—where Dr. Fidel Castro is still 
regarded by a dwindling band of roman- 
tics as something between Sir Galahad 
and Errol Flynn, and by a far larger 
number of State Department function- 
aries, congressmen, sugar tycoons, and 
commentators as a Communist stooge. 


Life is rarely as tidy as this, and 
Latin-American affairs never. Dr. 
Castro is neither a Garibaldi nor a 
Trotsky: he is a dreamer of dreams, a 
skilled guerrilla leader, and no end of a 
show-off. He has marched into the 
limelight as the leader of a peasant 
revolution against a leftish dictatorship 
based, as was that of Peron, on the 
urban proletariat and the Army. As a 
peasant leader, he is committed to the 
kind of land reform and expropriation of 
foreign assets that the now respected 
elder statesman of Latin-American 
radicalism, ex-President Cardenas, put in 
hand in Mexico a quarter of a century 
ago. It is unlikely that Dr. Castro is 
any more of a Communist than President 
Cardenas was. Indeed, he has said that 
‘Communism shall not steal the revolu- 
tion’, But he is facing the same sort of 
criticism that Cardenas faced, and for 
the same reasons. Some of it is spiteful 
and silly; some easily understandable. 
The promised expropriations have out- 
raged American business interests, who 
have been crying ‘Commie!’ in Washing- 
ton, while the methods that he had 
adopted to carry out his reforms have 
shocked and dismayed his more humane 
and liberal-minded supporters, who have 
also been vocal in their disillusionment, 
and whose alienation will certainly cause 
Dr. Castro to turn to more bloody- 
minded advisers, some of whom may 
well be Communists. 


It would be unwise, though, of Wash- 
ington to adopt a harsh and unfriendly 
attitude towards the Castro regime. Its 
leader is a revolutionary, true, but so 
were the Founding Fathers. He is also 
a nationalist, which perhaps they weren’t, 
but he isthe heir, too—and the conscious, 
if not always the worthy heir—of a wes- 
tern Christian tradition, as are all Latin- 
Americans. Every politician in the sub- 
continent knows that in the last resort the 
interests of his country and its neighbours 
are those of the West and not those of 
the Soviet Union. There is a far stronger 
tendency im Washington even than in 
Westminster to say of a foreign leader 
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that if he isn’t for us, he’s against us, and 
if he’s against us, he’s a Communist. The 
mess we got ourselves into with Colonel 
Nasser ought to be an object lesson in 
the lunacy of that sort of logic. There 
is much about Dr. Castro’s methods, per- 
sonality, and turn of phrase that must be 
disagreeable to North Americans, but 
what if he and his revolution failed? A 
right-wing reaction? It wouldn’t last long, 
in Cuba, and the next stage would be 
chaos. And chaos is a likelier breeding 
ground for Communism than land reform 
on the Mexican pattern. 


The Devlin Report 


By T. R. M. CREIGHTON 


77 Devlin Commission’s report will 
rank as one of the great documents 
on colonial affairs. It has surveyed the 
whole scene in Nyasaland and interpre- 
ted it with great insight and penetration. 
The British, Federal and Nyasaland 
Governments have chosen for years to 
acknowledge only a selection of the facts, 
so it is not surprising that its general in- 
terpretation challenges theirs, and sup- 
ports that of almost every impartial 
visitor, sociologist or missionary who 
has been in the country lately; or that it 
reinforces the case put disinterestedly 
enough by the Church of Scotland and 
rejected by the Federal authorities as 
‘unfair’. The Governor’s dispatch, pub- 
lished simultaneously, has an air of ex- 
culpation and special pleading; it is a 
mere reaction to the Report, and has 
nothing positive to say, He wishes to 
return tO normal conditions, but does 
not say how this is to be done nor what 
they are. 


The perfunctory debate in the Com- 
mons on the Report was, consequently, 
disappointing. Most MPs were content 
to air prejudices which, whether conson- 
ant or not with the findings of the Re- 
port, had no foundation in the kind of 
solid fact in which Mr. Justice Devlin 
and his colleagues have been dealing. 
Their views, including these of Mr. 
Lennox-Boyd, and of Lord Home in the 
Lords, rest upon information provided by 
the Nyasaland Government, selectively 
filtered through its intelligence services— 
which, as the Report more than once 
suggests, may be one-sided. 


The Nyasaland disaster was caused by 
the decision to impose Federation in 1953 
and by the refusal to heed African hos- 
tility to it. Conditions actually requir- 
ing a declaration of emergency were 
more complex. In October, 1958, an 
African crowd in Blantyre stoned Euro- 
pean cars after hearing Dr. Banda speak. 
Practically no damage was done, but the 
Nyasaland Times made criticisms of the 
affair, which the Government, always 
sensitive to white opinion, took, the Re- 
port says, ‘too much to heart.’ This 
began a period of jumpiness among 
Government and police, so that when, 
in January, African women gathered 
outside Government House to “welcome 
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Dr. Banda on his way to talks with the 
Governor, they were all arrested. From 
then on, the gloves were off on both 
sides, The Government got hold of, and 
gullibly believed (or did it?) the ‘massacre 
plot’ story and decided it must arrest 
Dr. Banda. Congress sensed a stiffening 
attitude and felt it must stiffen its own 
opposition. This was the background 
of the proscription of Congress. It was 
blamed for all the trouble and it was to 
be broken—if necessary by ‘tough 
aggressiveness’ which was actually en- 
joined on the security forces by the 
authorities. 

The Governor still attributes all the 
trouble to Congress. But when it was 
founded in 1944 the Chief Secretary, 
acknowledging receipt of its constitution, 
congratulated the leaders on its high 
standard of articulate expression, and 
wrote: ‘the Government is glad to recog- 
nise Congress as representing the various 
African associations in Nyasaland, and 
their representations will receive con- 
sideration.” It was a legally established 
political party until 1959, This makes 
nonsense of any comparison with Mau 
Mau and exposes the irresponsibility of 
describing men such as Banda or 
Chisiza as ‘hard core’—a term reserved 
for the more fanatical, murderous, retro- 
grade Mau Mau savages. 

Its contribution still pledges Congress 
to work ‘through the existing African 
social and political institutions. ..to 
work for the unity and political educa- 
tion of the people, for mutual help and 
brotherhood, thrift, cleanliness and in- 
dustry. To work by constitutional means 
to submit grievances to government, 
Oppose discrimination and oppressive 
legislation, extend voting to all, promote 
equality of opportunity and aim consti- 
tutionally at self-government within the 
British Commonwealth.’ It provides for 
a chaplain of Congress to preach at 
General Meetings. These were still its ob- 
jectives when it became illegal, criminal 
and subversive overnight on March 30. 

Congress never executed any pro- 
gramme of violence, as Government did. 
The Report shows that much of the riot- 
ing was caused by puzzled inability to un- 
derstand what Government was doing 
and ugly incidents were commoner on 
the official than on the popular side. 
What made the Government’s task im- 
possible and separated it fatally from 
the African population was that it was 
trying simultaneously to lead them 
paternally on to democracy but also 
despotically to impose Federation, which 
they regarded as a negation of 
democracy, 

Congress cannot be called a small 
collection of power-hungry demagogues. 
‘The Government's view’, says the Report, 
‘is that these nationalist aspirations are 
the thoughts of a small minority of 
political Africans, mainly of self-seek- 
ers...and that the great majority of the 
people are indifferent to the issue, We 
have not found this to be so. We 
do not think all Congress leaders have 


more than the usual share of personal - 
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ambition.’ But ‘we found . . . that oppo- 
sition to Federation was deeply-rooted, 
and almost universally held. Even 
among the chiefs, many of whom are 
loyal to the Government and dislike 
Congress methods, we have not heard 
one who is in favour of Federation’. In 
the face of all this, how can the Govera- 
ment claim success for their Nyasaland 
policy? 

For the future: an African majority 
in the Legislative Council, and at least 
parity in the Executive Council, subject 
to the Governor’s veto, will have to 
be conceded fairly soon. If it is 
not given, it will certainly be taken. 
Second, Nyasaland and Northern Rho- 


Westminster 


First, let us call the roll 
of honour. It will not 
take us long. When, in 
the Hola debate, Mr. 
Enoch Powell (I shall re- 
turn to his contribution 
later) had finished his 
devastating assault on 
the Government . of 
Kenya (and by _ inevit- 
able implication, though he absolved 
Lennox-Boyd from blame, on ~~ the 
Colonial Secretary), he was warmly con- 
gratulated by Mr. Peter Kirk, who was 
sitting beside him, and by Mr. Jacob 
Astor, who leaned over from the bench 
behind to pat him on the back. Subse- 
quently Mr. Peter Thorneycroft left his 
seat and went to sit beside his erstwhile 
Treasury lieutenant. Two days later, 
when the House of Lords was discussing 
the Devlin Report, Lord Hemingford 
declared himself as the one Tory in 
Parliament who accepted the Report in 
full and called upon the Colonial Secre- 
tary to resign. He then voted for the 
Opposition amendment (to accept the 
Report in full). In the same division 
Lord Mansfield, who had spoken criti- 
cally, though not so critically as Lord 
Hemingford, of the Government's atti- 
tude, abstained. 

And that was all. That was the full 
extent to which the Conservative Party 
has shown itself, in the dying days of 
this Parliament, ready to let peace in 
Africa, or racial harmony, or honour, or 
truth, come before Mr. Macmillan’s 
desire to remain Prime Minister when 
the election’ is over. I have spoken be- 
fore of the catastrophic decline in 
governmental integrity that began at 
Suez. For this Government, Suez was 
like the Mau Mau oath; so much lying 
was done about it, in Parliament and 
outside, by members of the Government, 
that nothing they were asked to do there- 
after, whether it was more lying, faking 
evidence, smearing men more honourable 
than themselves, hushing up scandal, 
‘expressedly or impliedly’ condoning 
violence and brutality—nothing they 
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desia must be allowed to decide whether 
to remain in Federation or not. If they 
are not free to leave, they will certainly 
not remain, Third, only if a wholly 
new constitutional definition of Federa- 
tion can be found, to spread the wealth 
of the Copperbelt over the whole area 
and to co-ordinate vital services without 
political interference by a Federal Gov- 
ernment or rule, in large measure, by a 
Federal Civil Service in Nyasaland and 
Northern Rhodesia, can the substance 
of Federation be saved by sacrificing 
the illusion; and a new deal of prosperity, 
advance and partnership, not ‘between the 
races’ but between man and man, be 
brought about. 


Commentary 


were asked to do could, after Suez, logic- 
ally be refused. And yet, just as in Kenya 
there was an occasional member of Mau 
Mau who, though he had taken the most 
terrible oaths and indulged in the most 
dreadful practices, nevertheless revolted 
at the prospect of committing some par- 
ticularly hideous crime, even so I would 
have thought that even this Government 
would gag at putting up Sir Reginald 
Manningham-Buller to attack the Devlin 
Commission and its Report. They have 
rejected the Report because it told the 
truth about conditions in Nyasaland, and 
they rely instead on a dispatch by a 
Governor who has been shown, point by 
point, not merely to be unfit for his job 
but to have produced (in the March 18 
White Paper) a document so improper, 
in its use of tampered-with evidence and 
statements one of which at least the 
Report shows to be simple falsehood, 
that it makes one wonder whether mere 
dismissal would be adequate for Sir 
Robert Armitage. For the Government 
to do this to the Report of Com- 
missioners of such high repute, impec- 
cable conservative background and un- 
impeachable integrity, would be bad 
enough. But for the Government to put 
up a legal chawbacon—with a reputation 
in his profession so poor that not even 
Mr. Macmillan, who made Mr. Julian 
Amery, his son-in-law, a Minister, could 
bring himself to face the outcry that 
would have followed if he had appointed 
Sir Reginald Lord Chief Justice—to 
attack a Judge with one of the finest 
minds on the Bench, is ing that 
I really did not think I would live to 
see. 
It has been generally forgotten, and it 
is my pleasure to recall the fact to mind, 
that Sir Patrick Devlin and Sir Reginald 
Manningham-Buller have met before. It 
was Sir Patrick whose merciless dismant- 
ling of the prosecution’s fantastically in- 
competent case against Dr. Bodkin 
Adams finally set the seal on: Lord 
Parker’s succession to the Chief Justice- 
ship. For although of course no prose- 
cution counsel could have succeeded in. 


. 
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‘winning’ that case in the face of the 
evidence that Dr. Adams was innocent 
(evidence so overwhelming that Dr. 
Adams was not only very properly 
acquitted but should never have been 
charged in the first place), a lawyer with 
a rather less slender grasp on his brief 
could at any rate have managed to make 
himself look less ridiculous than Sir 
Reginald did on that occasion. No 
doubt the experience riled the Attorney- 
General. Nobody likes being made 
to look a fool in public, particularly 
when he is one. But even a desire to get 
some of his own back can hardly ex- 
cuse the way he tried to smear the 
Commission’s method of work, and to 
suggest that their hearing of witnesses 
in groups somehow invalidates the con- 
clusions to which they came, nor the 
pathetic way in which he went through 
the Report, picking out little scraps of 
comfort for the Government’s case, and 
blandly ignoring the bulk of the docu- 
ment. And where he could not ignore 
the document (he did not say a word 
about the brutality and illegal force that 
the Commission found had been used by 
the authorities) he simply contradicted 
it, leaving us to weigh the respective 
merits of an impeccably-documented 
case presented by a leading Judge who 
had spent five weeks hearing evidence on 
the one hand, and the totally unsup- 
ported say-so of a fifth-rate politician on 
the other. 


Replying, Mr. Callaghan opened in fine 
and powerful form. I remember, when 
Mr. Alport dragged his nasty little smear 
across the Stonehouse affair (there has 
still not been any explanation of where 
Mr. Alport got the letter he claimed was 
sent by Mr. Stonehouse to Sir Eldred 
Hitchcock, which was never in fact writ- 
ten), Mr. Gaitskell crushingly dismissing 
both smear and smearer in nine words 
—In the course of his foolish and in- 
adequate speech . .. *. Much the same 
dismissal was effected by Mr. Callaghan 
at the beginning of his speech in reply 
to the Attorney-General. 

Nyasaland today lies under a state of 

emergency. The Congress is disbanded 

and outlawed. It is forbidden to be- 
come a member of it. It is forbidden 
to import certain publications into the 
territory. Its principal political leaders 
are under arrest. There is, in the words 
of the Commission, ‘a deep and 
bitter’ gulf between the Government 
and the people. What contribution 
does the Attorney-General think that 
he has made to this situation? 
But the question, of course, was rhe- 
torical. Sir Reginald had not the slightest 
intention of contributing to the situation. 
His job was to try and discredit the 
Commission in the eyes of those who 
have not read the Report, in order to 
improve the Conservative Party’s elec- 
toral chances. It was a simple job, and 
not even Sir Reginald could really go 
very far wrong in reading out the speech 
with which he had been supplied by the 
Colonial Office shortly before he entered 
the House, though his unfamiliarity with 
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its contents was manifest from the num- 
ber of mis-readings and stumblings over 
words with which his delivery was lit- 
tered. This being so, Mr. Callaghan’s 
speech, after its brief and effective dis- 
missal of the windbaggery which he was 
following, did well to concentrate on 
setting the Nyasaland scene properly in 
view—the history of Federation, the 
present state of the territory and the 
indications of what form the future will 
take there. This, indeed, was an indict- 
ment more damning than any point-by- 
point rebuttal of the Government’s case 
would have been, for after all, the Gov- 
ernment did not need Mr. Callaghan or 
anybody else to show it that its case 
was dishonest; it knew that already 
Mr. Callaghan, in fact, really responded 
to the breathtakingly hypocritical 
appeal to be above party politics é0 
often made by a Government which I 
heard, within the space of 48 hours, 
defend for electoral reasons both the 
killing of fifty-one Africans in Nyasa- 
land and the fraudulent communiqué 
about the killing of eleven Africans in 
Kenya. 

The back benches produced little of 
interest on this occasion, though the 
grossly offensive and partisan language 
used by the Speaker to Mr. Stonehouse 
is worthy of remark. Mr. Bevan, 
eloquent and passionate, yet very re- 
strained, summed up for honour and the 
Opposition. He went to the heart of 
the matter when he spoke of the ‘squalid 
Parliament’ that had come to an end in 
1956, but had been kept alive ever since 
to restore the political fortunes of the 
Tory Party. The Colonial Secretary re- 
plied. Then the Conservative Party 
marched through the lobby for dis- 
honour and political pickings, and the 
squalid Parliament came to an end in fact 
as well as in theory. 


* 


But there were moments during the 
long previous night, when the Hola 
Camp massacre (they called it a tragedy, 
a disaster, and an incident, and a Mr. 
Peel went so far as to compare it to a 
railway accident) was discussed until 
three in the morning, when I really felt 
(as I did not during the Devlin Report 
debate) that Parliament did occasionally 
justify its existence. There was Mrs. 
Castle’s massive and unanswerable 
speech, delivered in a voice that was 
throughout very close to tears but in 
words that eschewed emotion and con- 
centrated on the relentless facts. There 
was Mr. George Thomas, who led the 
same Mr. Peel into defining ‘sub- 
human’ (a word he had used to describe 
the murdered Africans) as meaning, 
roughly, rejection by one’s fellows, and 
then said, quietly and sadly, ‘If that is 
the test for being called sub-human, the 
hon. Gentleman does not ask for very 
much’. There was Mr. Leslie Hale’s des- 
cription of the very same Mr. Peel as 
having made a speech ‘which Captain 
Ramsay would not have made in his 
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worst moments’. (It is fashionable 
among Tories today to forget Captain 
Ramsay, so perhaps I may just remind 
anybody who needs reminding that he 
was the Fascist blackguard who was 
elected and sat happily as a Conservative 
MP until he had to be imprisoned under 
Regulation 18b, and who celebrated his 
release at the end of the war by intro- 
ducing a Private Members’ Bill to com- 
pel Jews in this country to wear large 
yellow patches on their backs, as under 
the Nazis in Germany.) There was Mr. 
Hale’s charming aphorism, ‘if one im- 
prisons a man for twenty-two years it 
does not improve his temper’. And, above 
all, there was Mr. Enoch Powell. 


There were moments when I did not 
expect to hear Mr. Powell at all. 
Although he rose every time a speaker 
sat down, he was not called by the 
Chair until there was no other Con- 
servative Member who wished to speak; 
the various occupants of the Chair even 
called ahead of him some who had not 
been present throughout the debate but 
had entered the Chamber long after he 
had. Indeed, it was noticeable, and curi- 
ous, that both Sir Charles MacAndrew 
(the Deputy-Speaker) and Sir Gordon 
Touche (the Deputy-Chairman), both of 
whom were in the Chair when it was in 
equity Mr. Powell’s turn, looked fixedly 
away from Mr. Powell’s place (he sits at 
the upper, or Chair, end of the Cham- 
ber) as he bounced dramatically and 
quite unmissably up each time. The 
upshot was that Mr. Powell was not 
called until 1.15 in the morning, and his 
speech consequently missed being re- 
ported in all the early editions of the 
newspapers and indeed some of the later 
ones. This is doubtless a coincidence, 
but it is a disturbing one, as is the fact 
that no Liberal speaker was called in the 
Devlin debate, though there was a 
Liberal amendment on the paper and 
Mr. Roderick Bowen remained in the 
Chamber throughout, rising on every 
occasion. Still, Mr. Powell was worth 
waiting all night for. Pale as paper, he 
spoke with huge and moving emphasis 
of the ‘fearful doctrine’ that the quality 
and character of the murdered men 
can diminish the responsibility of those 
who killed them, or through whose 
negligence they were killed. 


For it was that same doctrine that was 
on trial throughout both days, as it is on 
trial now throughout the whole of 
Africa. The brutal truth is, as Mrs. 
Castle pointed out, that too many 
Tories ‘. . . instinctively, sincerely and 
genuinely, without even being aware of 
it . . . do not believe that an African 
life is as important as a white man’s 
life’. It is on that refusal to believe that 
British policy in Africa is foundering. 
After these last days, one can only hope 
that belief may come before it is too 
late for all of us. More practically, one 
hopes that it comes before the Govern- 
ment wins the Election. 

TAPER 
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A Spectator’s Notebook 


THE CAMPAIGN to get a 
new Obscenity Act onto 
the Statute Book began 
five years ago at a meet- 
ing in the Princess Ida 
room at the Savoy: and 
last week, a quarter of 
an hour after the Bill had 
received the Royal Assent, a group of its 
sponsors and supporters met again in the 
Princess Ida room to celebrate. It was a 
cheerful occasion, with everybody still 
slightly astonished that the Bill had got 
through—nothing like it has _ been 
achieved, since, I suppose, Sir Alan 
Herbert’s Divorce Act. The general im- 
pression was that Sir Alan’s Harrow in- 





- tervention had been decisive in this case, 


too; as Roy Jenkins put it, the threat of 
a split Tory vote in a by-election had 
not changed the Home Secretary's mind 
—Mr. Butler was always sympathetic— 
but had concentrated it wonderfully. 
But the initial credit, perhaps, should go 
to the vendor of pornography who, in an 
attempt to justify his own wares, brought 
five volumes issued by respected pub- 
lishing houses into court, suggesting they 
were every bit as dirty as the ones for 
which he was in the dock. These were 
the books, apparently, which later found 
their way to the prurience department of 
the Home Office; they started off a 
round of prosecutions, and the prose- 
cutions, in turn, so irritated liberal 
opinion that the idea of a new Obscenity 
Act was born. So now, five years later 
—again, the source is Roy Jenkins—the 
terms of the controversy have completely 
changed. The question is not, as it has 
been from the days of Mr. Justice Stable, 
whether only books which are fit to be 
read by thirteen-year-old girls should be 
published: instead, it is whether the rest 
of us are fit to read books published 
about thirteen-year-old girls. 


ON THE FACE OF IT the suggestion made 
by the Committee of Public Accounts 
that commercial television contracts 
should be reached by competitive tender 
is unwise. It would merely encourage the 
present trend, which is for the contract- 
ing companies to regard their business as 
being primarily to make money. This is 
particularly true of the provincial com- 
panies, who do little to foster regional 
talent, instead concentrating their atten- 
tion exclusively on profits; but it would 
become even more ofa rat race if 
contracts were put up for auction. What 
is needed to stop companies from cash- 
ing in on their State monopoly as they 
now do is competition: preferably the 
competition which would be provided by 
Pay as You View television. There is 
no reason why it should not be tried 
experimentally here—as it is going to be, 
shortly, in the US on the pattern outlined 
in last week’s Spectator; the belief, 


apparently held by the Government, that 
PAYV_ has been tried already there 
and failed, is not correct. In the mean- 
time, there is a perfectly easy solution 
to the present problem of how to stop 
the contracting companies from enriching 
themselves at the community’s expense. 
The ITA can start enforcing the original 
idea of balanced programmes, compelling 
the contractors to devote more of their 
attention to minorities and less to keep- 
ing the mass audiences gorged with their 
nightly pap. 


ONE OF THE LETTERS which have come 
in recently to the Spectator’s sales depart- 
ment expressing pleasure at the new size 
and format (as I have said already, we 
like it too; but technical and financial 
considerations combine to make it im- 
possible to continue with it indefinitely) 
was from a public school in the Home 
Counties; and the writer added, ‘this 
morning I sat the General Paper of the 
Combined Oxford and Cambridge GCE 
Board. I would like to say that without 
having read the Spectator for the last 
12 months I would have been unabie to 
answer at least two of the six questions 
which I felt to be easy’. Curiosity has 
since impelled me to find out from him 
what the two questions were: 

1. ‘When a novelist has a_ social, 

political or other theoretical axe to 

grind he ceases to be a novelist 

and becomes a propagandist’. Dis- 

cuss, with examples. 

2. Has trade unionism outlived its 


usefulness? Give reasons for your 


opinion. 

I had not, I must confess, previously 
thought of the Spectator in the light of 
a scholar’s vade-mecum; very gratify- 
ing! 

* * a 
THE WAYS OF THE film industry remain 
a constant source of mystification to me. 
Recently there came on in London, with 
a flourish of publicity trumpets, a film 
called The Boy and the Bridge. 1 have 
not seen it, nor have the opinions 
of the critics given me any encourage- 
ment to do so; but even had they been 
a good deal more favourable than they 
were, I should have been put off by the 
puff which the BBC Television put 
on for it in one of its Tonight pro- 
grammes. The boy was shown being put 
through his paces by the director—be- 
ing told when to smile, how to walk, and 
so on. I can imagine no more effective 
way of destroying the whole illusion of 
spontaneity which a film of this kind 
depends on: the feeling that the boy is 
not acting, but being his natural self. 
As it happened, the episodes chosen for 
TV were not the kind that would send 
people flocking to the booking office: 
but why puff it that way? A conjuror, 
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after all, does not explain to his audience 
how he is going to do his tricks. And 
now I see that this was the film chosen 
by the British Film Producers’ Associ- 
ation to be shown at the Venice Festival. 
Is it really the best we can do? 


I FEAR I MUST HAVE expressed myself 
badly on the subject of whether the 
names of doctors who are disciplined by 
the Health Authorities should be pub- 
lished. The point I was trying to make 
was that where a doctor is shown to 
have been criminally negligent, his name 
should be disclosed. But this, of course, 
begs the question: what is ‘criminally 
negligent’? A doctor who for no good 
reason refuses to go out to see a patient, 
with the result that the patient dies, is 
criminally negligent in the colloquial 
sense of the term; but not, I take it, in 
the legal sense. If the present system of 
dispensing justice through administrative 
tribunals did not exist, Parliament would 
certainly have to consider how to deal 
with such cases in the ordinary courts: 
in a sense, the existence of the tribunals 
does exempt doctors from the ordinary 
legal sanctions. My point is not that this 
quasi-legal structure is bad, but simply 
that if it is to hold public respect, it 
must not appear to be shielding mem- 
bers of the profession from the conse- 
quences of their anti-social actions. 
PHAROS 
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The Dead Won’t Lie Down 


By LESLIE 


R. G. K. CHESTERTON has somewhere 

pointed out that the first emotion 
of the murderer may be honest indig- 
nation with the not’ easily disposable 
corpse. The Home Office seems to take a 
similar view of those condemned to 
death, if doubts about their guilt arise 
later. There are obvious reasons for the 
view that if it were done when ‘tis done, 
then "twere well it were done quickly. 
None wish to prolong unnecessarily the 
agony of the condemned. Mr. Caryl 
Chessman who has completed the equiv- 
alent of a life sentence between verdict 
and execution is an unique example 
even of the American way of life. Never- 
theléss, in his book on the Christie case, 
M. André Mure has a warning chapter 
on ‘Hate britannique et lenteur francaise’ 
which suggests that the British Way is 
not necessarily the best; and some recent 
events seem to justify his criticisms. Nor 
has the Home Office always shown speed 
in making amends when owing to the 
haste mistakes are made. 

That they have been made, is not in 
doubt. Edmund Galley, tried and con- 
victed in 1836 for the brutal murder of 
a farmer on Dartmoor, declared that he 
had never been within one hundred miles 
of Devonshire until brought there in 
custody. It was true. A short respite of 
execution permitted the Home Secretary 
to order the Chief Magistrate of London 
to collect further evidence; but doubts 
were sufficient only to permit the sen- 
tence to be commuted to transportation 
for life. Galley found the real criminal 
had preceded him to Australia, and over 
forty years later a lively debate, and a 
threat to divide the House, forced the 
grudging grant of a free pardon by a 
Home Secretary—who had __ earlier 
naively intervened to say ‘Galley is very 
happy.’ After a change of Government 
£1,000 compensation was paid. 

While Pelizzioni was awaiting exe- 
cution for murder, the Negretti of the 
day (leaving Zambra for the nonce) 
easily discovered Mogni; the man the 
police had failed to trace, and the 
owner of the weapon they possessed but 
failed to produce at the trial. A respite 
was ordered on the eve of execution; 
Mogni was put on trial; Pelizzioni gave 
evidence for the prosecution; and Mogni 
was convicted of manslaughter. The dif- 
ficulty of having two men convicted of 
the same crime was resolved by ordering 
the trial of Pelizzioni on the second 
indictment remaining on the file: that 
of attempt to murder. He was acquitted, 
and then pardoned. 

In the Maybrick case the Home Secre- 
tary, taking the burden upon his own 
inadequate shoulders, commuted the 
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sentence to one of penal servitude for 
life on the astonishing ground that there 
was reasonable doubt as to whether 
Maybrick had been murdered at all. 


In the infamous case of Oscar Slater 
the strongest representations were made 
for the victim by an able and gallant 
police officer named Trench. Invited by 
the Scottish Office to submit his reasons, 
he employed a friendly solicitor to pre- 
pare the statement and was dismissed the 
force for communicating secret informa- 
tion to the solicitor! He was later 
viciously and unsuccessfully prosecuted 
on a trumped-up charge. The Scottish 
Office saw no reason to intervene, on 
behalf of either Trench or Slater, and 
Slater’s tardy vindication, under proce- 
dure necessitating a special Act of Parlia- 
ment, came long after Trench was dead. 


Yet in spite of such cases there is no 
statutory provision to deal with them: 
Instead, a variety of ad hoc quasi- 
judicial expedients have been tried— 
without much success. Since the war two 
Home Office investigations have, for dif- 


ferent reasons, aroused considerable 
controversy. 
When Mr. Scott Henderson was 


appointed to investigate the confession 
of Christie to the murder of Beryl Evans, 
his task was necessarily invidious for 
Christie was awaiting inevitable execu- 
tion and Timothy John Evans had long 
since been hanged. Evans, who gave him- 
self up for ‘disposing of the body’ and 
confessed in custody to the murder of 
his wife and child, withdrew his con- 
fession at his trial and accused Christie. 
Strong points against Evans were 
Christie’s good character, his lack of 
motive and his physical inability to carry 
a body, and Evans was hanged. Too late, 
it was established that six women had 
been murdered on the same premises by 
Christie, a sexual pervert, two before and 
four after the killing of Beryl Evans. 
Three bodies, at least, had been con- 
cealed in a similar manner and in the 
same place, as hers. Christie did not 
even deny responsibility but was content 
to say that he could not remember. 


The nearest precedent was the ‘brides 
in the bath’ case, where there was no 
real evidence against George Joseph 
Smith except the revelation that the same 
‘accident’ had happened to three of his 
wives in identical circumstances: Smith 
was convicted because the jury thought 
the triple coincidence impossible. But 
Mr. Scott Henderson, after a week of 
investigation, mostly in secret, did not 
follow their example: he reported that 
he ‘had no doubt’ that Evans was guilty 
of the murder of his wife and child. 
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On 22 January, 1947, David Ware, in 
prison, confessed to the murder of a 
prostitute on a bomb-damaged site in 
Manchester; a crime for which Walter 
Rowland lay under sentence of death. 
The Court of Criminal Appeal having 
refused leave to call Ware, Mr. H. C. 
Jolly, KC, was appointed to conduct an 
investigation and report. It took place 
in secret. Ware withdrew his confession. 
Mr. Jolly reported there was no reason 
for interference. Ware’s original con- 
fession had been singularly detailed and 
convincing and had described his stay- 
ing in Stockport at a lodging house after 
the murder. The register had been in- 
spected by police officers after Ware's 
confession. It confirmed his statement 
but had been destroyed before Mr. Jolly 
investigated. Working necessarily in haste 
Mr. Jolly unfortunately referred in his 
report to evidence convincing him which 
clearly corroborated Ware’s confession 
and was inconsistent with its withdrawal. 
Rowland was hanged without delay. In 
1951 Ware gave himself up for a second 
crime. ‘I have killed a woman. I don't 
know what is the matter with me. I 
keep on having an urge to hit women 
on the head.” He was found guilty of 
attempted murder but insane. 


There is no reason why the collecting 
of evidence of innocence should not be 
as diligently carried out as the collecting 
of evidence of guilt. In 1954 for example, 
a Home Office inquiry conducted -with 
singular zeal and ability by two senior 
metropolitan police officers established 
the innocence of three men who had been 
convicted on honest but mistaken evi- 
dence of identity and sentenced to long 
terms of imprisonment. But there would 
rarely be a need for such ad hoc inquiries 
if the Court of Criminal Appeal did 
not take so narrow and legalistic a view 
of its own functions. In refusing to hear 
the evidence of Ware, the Court sur- 
prised many and stultified itself: for it 
showed that the limited rights of appeal, 
grudgingly and tardily conceded by 
Parliament, have since been narrowed 
by the Court itself. 

There are sound reasons against too 
wide an extension of appellate powers, 
but there can be none against the grant 
of enabling powers in cases where it 
has become manifest that a miscarriage 
of justice may have occurred. In any 
such case the Court should have the 
fullest power of hearing fresh evidence, 
and, where appropriate, of ordering a 
new trial. 

Nor is there any reason why the dead 
should not be vindicated. In the worst 
days of lettres de cachet, the case of 
Jean Calas, the Toulouse cloth dealer, 
broken on the wheel for the murder of 
his son, was brought to the Grand 
Council of the King at Versailles, who 
referred it to the Forty Judges of 
France for Calas’s vindication. There is 
still time for justice to be done to the 
memory of Timothy John Evans. 
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Moments of Stress 


By ANTHONY HARTLEY 


O* the surface Belgium does not 
look like a country with serious 
problems—more serious, that is, than 
those of any other country in these 
atomic days. In Brussels the long, glit- 
tering American cars circulate at great 
speed and with total disregard of other 
people’s convenience through streets 
where traffic jams have been temporarily 
eliminated by the new system of high- 
ways and tunnels. In the shops labour- 
saving gadgets, silver, textiles, jewellery, 
radio sets, luxury foods bear tempting 
witness to the fact that the Belgian 
franc has been a hard currency for over 
ten years. The passers-by are well fed, 
the children well-dressed. Brussels is a 
city which has taken advantage of 
modernity without losing its own charac- 
ter. If the restaurants in the Rue des 
Bouchers are pleasantly old-fashioned 
(and, incidentally, rather cheap for what 
they serve), the airport at Melsbroeck is 
one of the most modern in Europe. Old- 
fashioned restaurants and modern 
airports make almost the ideal combin- 
ation: the elements of a country with- 
out a history. 

Yet Belgium has a history—rather too 
much of it, even. This summer has seen 
Brussels decked for the wedding of 
Prince Albert, the King’s brother, to an 
Italian princess and also for the visit of 
the Emperor Haile Selassie of Abyssinia 
—a policy of balance of power, as a wit 
remarked—but from neither of these 
bright ceremonial occasions with their 
crowds, their uniforms and their flags 
were darker undercurrents lacking. The 
royal marriage had been the cause of 
political controversy, while the visit of 
an African sovereign was bound to make 
Belgians think of the other side of 
Africa: the Congo. 

There are, indeed, several worries. 
Going from Brussels to Namur through 
the rolling country leading to the Meuse 
valley, the tourist will pass the linguistic 
frontier. There is nothing to be seen 
(though, symbolically, it lies near the 
transmitters of the Radio-diffusion 
Belge), but this is the fissure that divides 
Catholic from anti-clerical, monarchist 
from republican, right from left, The 
first series of adjectives describes the 
Flemish-speaking population of Belgium, 
the second the French-speaking Wal- 
loons, and the antitheses are broadly 
true, though open to exceptions. It is 
a line which always makes itself felt and 
at moments of stress threatens to divide 
the country—much as a plate might 
break along a crack if dropped. 

At the moment there are several 
possible causes of strain which might 
produce a fracture—or a prolongation 
of the crack. They are the monarchy, the 
Church, the Congo and coal. Of these 


Brussels 
the monarchy, despite a good deal of 
heat and dust, is probably the least 
likely to set off a violent clash. The 
young King Baudouin seems to be 
popular and to have acquired more gift 
for contacts with his people since his 
visit to America. And his father, ex-King 
Leopold, has now left the royal palace 
after criticism of his interference in State 
affairs and of the plans for Prince 
Albert’s marriage in Rome without the 
civil ceremony required by Belgian law 
—a gaffe which was attacked by both 
the right- and left-wing press, and which 
caused considerable embarrassment to 
the Liberal-Catholic coalition govern- 
ment of M. Gaston Eyskens. Unless the 
ex-King interferes again—and he hardly 
shines by his political sense—his son’s 
position appears to be secure—not least 
because the end of the monarchy might 
mean the break-up of the Belgian State. 


The clerical problem has not been 
eased by the present Primate of Belgium, 
Cardinal Van Roey. After the agreement 
reached between the three major politi- 
cal parties last November on subsidies 
to church schools, it might have been 
thought that he would have let sleeping 
volcanoes lie. But he has chosen to an- 
nounce that there is to be a compulsory 
levy on the salaries of priest-teachers in 
order to build Catholic schools, and, as 
last November’s agreement provided for 
an increase in subsidies for teachers’ 
salaries, but no subsidy for ‘free’ school 
buildings, this looks very like an attempt 
to evade the intentions of Parliament. 
It might be called bad faith, had it not 
been made by an archbishop. Under- 
standably, the president of the Christian- 
Socialist Party has attacked the Cardinal’s 
letter as inopportune and clumsy. But 
considerable damage has been done— 
not least to the Church which should 
have been thankful to have the educa- 
tional question taken out of politics. 

In dealing with the Congo problem the 
Belgian Government has acted with 
firmness and with a liberalism which— 
thinking of the Central African Feder- 
ation—any British observer might well 
envy. After last January’s riots in 
Leopoldville a new policy was formu- 
lated which received all-party agreement. 
The Congo was to be ‘a democracy 
capable . of deciding its independ- 
ence.’ There were to be local elections 
in most areas by the end of 1959, and, 
in 1960, provincial councils were to be 
formed, from which a skeleton ‘cham- 
ber’. the General Council of the Congo, 
could be created. Consultative councils 
were to be set up immediately at all 
levels of administration, and racial dis- 
crimination was to disappear. In May 
M. Kazavubu and other leaders of the 
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Abako (Association du Bakongo) Party, 
who had been exiled after the January 
riots, were allowed to return to the 
colony in time for the visit of M. Van 
Hemelrijk, the Minister for the Congo. 


So far, so good. But opposition to 
these plans soon began to appear. M. 
Van Hemelrijk was pelted with tomatoes 
by white settlers (shades of M. Guy 
Mollet in Algeria!) and it was said that 
his attempts to remove the Governor- 
General, M. Hendrik Cornelis, had been 
frustrated by Court influence and by that 
of big business (the Société Générale, 
which controls up to 65 per cent of 
Congolese economic life, was apparently 
scared by these liberal policies). More- 
over, the Abako Party, which represents 
tribal interests, suddenly went back on 
its apparent agreement to the Govern- 
ment’s scheme and demanded a Central 
Congo republic carved out of the colony. 
Meanwhile the pan-African MNC 
(Mouvement National Congolais), \ed 
by M. Lumumba, was spreading its influ- 
ence. Though M. Van Hemelrijk has 
announced that he will carry out his plan 
whatever happens, it looks as if the time- 
table may have to be speeded up if 
serious trouble is to be avoided. 


Finally, Belgium is suffering from the 
crisis of over-production of coal which 
is affecting all Western Europe at the 
moment. From the beginning of the year 
until the end of May, Belgian stock- 
piling of coal rose from 6,925,000 to 
7,548,000 tons. During June it again rose 
by 100,000 tons, although production 
was only running at 75,000 tons a day 
as compared with over 100,000 tons at 
full capacity. Worse still, the lowering 
of coal prices on June 15 has not so far 
had any stimulating effect on demand. 
The inevitable result of this is the closure 
of uneconomic pits in order to rationalise 
the industry. Belgium, indeed, is bound 
to carry out such a rationalisation under 
the Coal and Steel Community treaty. 
Hence the fear of unemployment which 
produced the violent miners’ strikes last 
February and which will almost certainly 
bring about others of the same nature in 
the future. The miners, it should be 
noted, are Walloons, who showed them- 
selves at the time of the abdication crisis 
in 1951 to be among the most militant 
opponents of ex-King Leopold. 

All these matters will call for attention 
from Belgian Ministers and Parliament 
when they return for the next session of 
the Chamber. All of them raise in one 
form or another the question of national 
unity. And even if the Government corr 
tinues to put off a decision on the new 
electoral law—a problem even more 
deeply fraught with Fleming-Walloon 
mutual suspicions—they will have 2 
great deal to do if they are to prevent 
political blood-poisoning from setting in. 
For a small country Belgium generates 3 
remarkable amount of political and 
communal heat. And that is a luxury 
which—unlike large American cars—it 
can hardly afford. 
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Roundabout 


In Hogarth’s time there 
were pitiable creatures so 
broken down by poverty 
that they sought consola- 
tion in gin at twopence a 
tot. The Schoolmasters’ 
Wine Club, at a wine- 
tasting recently, was offer- 
ing ie e same sort of consolation to those 
who are only being paid about twopence a 
tot—twopence, that is, per tot taught. 

It was a very orderly band of 150 who 
assembled in the chaste premises of 
London University for the tasting—and 
they stayed orderly throughout, which 
suggests that the heads of the profession 
are less inexperienced than some non- 
conformist borough councillors might 
like to think. They looked, the 150, 
exactly as one would expect them to look: 
schoolmistresses in florals and sensible 
shoes, schoolmasters in pleasantly baggy 
suits; here and there an ice-white collar 
proclaimed a headmaster. There were one 
or two predictable eccentrics—the owl 
blinking inscrutably behind a blonde beard, 
the noble-browed intellectual in oxtail 
shirt and spinach tie—with which combina- 
tion red and white wine seemed to go 
equally well. 

The wines tasted were all Rhone wines; 
maps of the district, adorned by vine- 
leaves and grape-eyed filles du pays, were 
pinned on blackboards about the room. 
M. Chapoutier, a Rhone wine-grower, had 
come over specially to address the club. 
Looking like Fernandel going straight, 
M. Chapoutier read a prepared speech in 
rather laboured English; he was questioned, 
understandably, in French—and replied, 
most charmingly, in fluent English. The 
teachers lapped him up. 

Founded last October with an expecta- 
tion of perhaps 200 members, the Club was 
instantly flooded with applications, and is 
now rising 2,000 in number. The economics 
of it are simple: the subscriptions pay the 
Secretary, and the wine merchants who 
supply the club take a 5-10 per cent. cut in 
their 15-30 per cent. profit, reckoning the 
extra trade worth the decreased profit per 
bottle. Too early yet, they say, for any 
figures on who drinks what and how often. 
So far, secondary schools only are included 
—primaries may be approached later. 

Connections between drink and school- 
teaching are usually played down by the 
profession: not since Silenus has there 
been a Great Drunken Schoclmaster, as 
there have been Great Drunken Generals. 
As one master put it, ‘Parents expect us to 
be models of sobriety. They don't realise 
how our efforts are spurred by wine.’ 
But there has, in fact, been little opposition 
to the Club: ‘Only muttering,’ says 
Francis Cammaerts, the headmaster who 
founded it, ‘and not in my hearing.’ 

Tve got the perfect answer to any 
Protesting parent,’ one schoolmistress 
Claimed. ‘I teach Geography’—she waved 


her glass vaguely towards the map—‘and 
I can teach it far better if I know the 
difference between a brandy district and a 
claret district, can’t I?’ 

If Geography was doing well, Maths 
were taking a beating—one man loudly 
proclaimed that a pint of Guinness cost 
more than a pint of Spanish Burgundy, 
and no one rose up to tell him his sum was 
wrong. Three women, indeed, were not 
rising up for any reason. Separate, intent 
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on their glasses, they sat on a row of chairs 
against the wall; and three of their 
colleagues tried to account for them. 
‘They're playing at being wallflowers,’ said 
one scornfully. ‘They're taking a serious 
interest in drink, that’s all,” defended 
another. ‘Well, J think,’ said the third, 
‘that they’re—well—resting their legs’. 
Legs were rested all round. Barriers 
between Science and Classics gave way. 
Distinctions between day school and board- 
ing, grammar and secondary modern 
were all gently eroded in the genial flow of 
wine. Not since Groucho Marx’s gown- 
and-mortar-board dance in Duck Soup, 
perhaps, had so much joviality flowed 
round so many academics at one time, 


Dogma Beneath the Skin 


By ALANXBRIEN 


One to Another. (Lyric, 
Hammersmith.) 
THE Hammersmith revue 
has been welcomed and 
applauded for its free- 
dom from the preten- 
tious, fake intimacy of 
the familiar Shaftesbury 
Avenue anthologies of 
bitchiness. Here at last, 
some say, is a Satirical entertainment 
from several hands and through several 
voices which does not rely on the know- 
ing guffaw at the very name of ‘Binkie’ 
or the hysterical palsy at the very idea 
of the Sitwells. It is true that the old 
intimate revues had their weaknesses and 
that they became competitions in sophis- 
tication with the loudest laugher claim- 
ing the title of Mr. Know-It-All. What 
was wrong was not that the performers 
and authors were too in-bred but that 
the audiences were too out-bred. The 
British theatre-goer is just not well 
enough informed to appreciate any 
sharp contemporary satire. In France, 
in Germany, in the US, it is still poss- 
ible to make a fat living and a glittering 
reputation by peppering the Establish- 
ment with buckshot from a night-club 
stage. Audiences there are hip to the 
latest gossip, scandal, outrage, rumour and 
fashion. They are eager to pay up to 
hear a critical intelligence go berserk with 
a poisoned rapier among the police, the 
advertising agencies, the politicians, the 
religious leaders, the gang bosses and 
the television networks. Here it is hard- 
ly possible to count upon any group of 
a few hundred gathered together under 
a theatre roof remembering the head- 
lines of yesterday’s papers. 

To appreciate the records of American 
bad-taste troubadours like Mort Sahl or 
Lenny Bruce, it is necessary to be born 
and brought up with your eyes open and 
your ears cocked. You have to be will- 
ing to find serious subjects funny and to 
swallow jokes about cancer, corruption, 
homosexuality, third-degree, race pre- 
judice, and insanity. The home country 
of mass conformism can yet afford to 


breed the wildest, rudest, most unnerv- 
ing race of non-conformists in the 
world. So far in Britain no theatre or 
club or magazine has yet discovered pay- 
ing customers with stomachs strong 
enough to keep down even the most di- 
luted versions of American extremist 
humour. This is the real alternative to 
the cosy, nudging sniggers of our West 
End revue stage and the first impresario 
here to mount such an eccentric enter- 
tainment will become infamous—and 
rich. 


Until that moment we must be grate- 
ful for One To Another, a stylish, liter- 
ate, and lively burlesque which is deserv- 
edly drawing the crowds out to the 
westernmost end of the West End. Most 
of the material is taken up with parody- 
ing surface styles and manners and fash- 
ions rather than with attacking the dog- 
ma beneath the skin. The most popular 
style of comment is the no-comment, the 
avoidance of the explicit and the out- 
spoken in favour of the inconsequential 
and the surrealist. Yet oddly enough, 
the most successful items are still those 
which are tied to today with strong 
paper-chains of newsprint. The Jate 
Robert Benchley’s translation of Spanish 
songs owes much of its hilarious impact 
to Beryl Reid’s bulbous, heel-stamping, 
sibilant-spitting impersonation of a vam- 
pire-flamenco—but it would also be 
meaningless if Miss Carmen Amaya had 
not been lately trampling us into the dust. 
Roddy Maud Roxby’s charmingly con- 
fident, insolently relaxed, pin-up don ex- 
plaining a thousand uses for a useless 
object would have mis-fired in the face 
of a multitude who knew not Sir Morti- 
mer at his feline best. 


These two items are a cut above the 
rest but almost all have some meat along 
the bone. Harold Pinter’s black-and- 
white nightmare colloquy between the 
two old alley-cats in the early morning 
Fleet Street café, and N. F. Simpson's 
frustrated ear-trumpet addict cut off 
from his perversion in a provincial hotel, 
are well worth cavesdropping upon. The 
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device of deliberately setting the camera 
out-of-focus, and running the tape-re- 
corder backwards, still produces some 
peculiarly moving effects. But eventual- 
ly the eyes and ears begin to ache for 
something which for want of a dirtier 
word can only be called ‘commitment’, 
The time has come to tear up the code- 
books, to abandon the aliases, to out- 
grow the charades. What do these 
authors want? How are they going to 
get it? They should take the marbles 
out of their mouths and start talking. 
Better than John Cranko (who contri- 
butes the dimmest nursery light in the 
whole battery of fireworks) is not good 
enough. 


= 
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One To Another has some ingeniously 
constructed and actively comic sets by 
Disley Jones. It has been neatly drilled 
and precisely paraded by Eleanor Fazan. 
Among the older-fashioned, non-satirical 
numbers is a gay and endearing song and 
dance about a soft-hearted postman who 
ensures that everybody gets the letters 
he dreams of, contributed by the Ex- 
presso Bongo team and performed by an 
enormously talented young comedian 
called Joe Melia. There is hardly a 
moment when the entire team do not 
look exactly right. One To Another, 
despite its longeurs and languors, is 
worth anybody’s evening out... but it is 
still a long way from the savage satirical 
revue which 1959 deserves. 


Sickert at School 


By SIMON 


AT this time of year 

London gallery owners 

blanket their walls with 

a miscellany from all the 

painters in their stables, 

and make tracks for 

Mediterranean _ beaches. 

Sensible men. But the re- 

sulting exhibitions are apt to be inco- 
herent both by reason of their size and 
the often odd juxtapositions that space 
necessitates. There are, however, some 
pictures on view at the momcnt which 
should under no circumstances be missed. 
At Tooth’s may be seen a small Corot, 
pleasing Lepines, and an attractive Vuil- 
lard. This show also includes a rarity in 
its Monticelli, for this painter’s heavy 
impasto—which was to get richer and 
heavier in each work until his death, so 
that the pigment became something of 
an end in itself, the subject being lost in 
swirling masses of scumbled colour— 
is seldom to be seen in London. Finally 
(hung in a dim corner) there is a superbly 
simple Bonnard, relatively early, called 
La Promenade. At the Redfern may be 
seen de Staél’s standing figure, and a 
Soutine Cagnes landscape remarkable 
for its control despite the tilting planes 
and energetic paint. Mr. Moynihan 
also shows here. There are further an- 
thologies at the Kaplan Gallery, the St. 
George’s Gallery, and at the Wadding- 
ton, which is fast becoming the essential 
centre for English abstract painting, 
Mr. Hilton and Mr. Wynter should be 
These columns have recently been 
heavy with complaints about the present 
lack of a central tradition of teaching in 
painting, resulting directly from the in- 
discipline and self-indulgence of the 
so-called Romantic painters (as nothing 
is less stimulating than organised orgy, 
is anything less Romantic than deter- 
mined vapours?). After the dissolution 
of cubism, which could have become an 
accepted and acceptable discipline, 
students are back, for all practical pur- 
poses, where they all started a hundred 
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years ago. Which brings them, by an 
arbitrary short cut that I will explain, 
to Sickert. Sickert was the pupil of 
Whistler and Degas; he learnt from the 
Impressionists to paint colour in the 
shadows, but his training descended 
through his two masters from David, 
Ingres and Delacroix, from la bonne 
peinture of the 1830s. And in case the 
sprawling exhibition at the Tate should 
mislead us I give three texts from Dela- 
croix, firmly forgetting his conversational 
squib that he has ‘no love for reasonable 
painting.’ ‘Colour always occupies me, 
but drawing preoccupies me.’ On 
Ruysdael: ‘ .. the summit of art be- 
cause the art is entirely concealed.’ 
Finally his last words : ‘I learnt to 
paint when neither teeth nor breath 
were left.’ He was not always a great 
painter, and like Scott he was often a 
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realist who never conveyed the feeling 
of prescience at a scene, who ‘violated 
truth in details.’ But he loved Racine and 
Mozart and hated eccentricity, and saw 
painting as an ordered technical process. 
What Sickert did was to anglicise that 
tradition, for Whistler remained artisti- 
cally a Frenchman all his life, even in his 
decline. This is to say that Sickert was 
limb and cuticle a professional, who set 
himself the highest possible standards, 
and who saw mastery as the ‘ability to 
canalise sustained enthusiasm,’ and whose 
own pictures were interesting or moving 
through his mastery of his medium, not 
outside the technique but part of it. 
This is being an academic painter in the 
proper sense, than which there is no 
higher praise. 


A few days ago a huge picture by 
Sickert, The Soldiers of King Albert the 
Ready, was sold for a negligible sum at 
Christies. It is a museum picture if | 
ever saw one, and one may hope that 
eventually it will go to a public col- 
lection; but I mention it here as an ex- 
ample of bold experiment, great daring, 
in fact, in its planning and execution, 
emerging from the solid basis of sound 
drawing, a trained hand, and a proper 
respect for oil-paint. 


Which brings me back to Soutine, a 
proper painter despite the anguished 
brush and the stormy colour. But I hope 
to say more of him after seeing the large 
exhibition of his work now in Paris. 
The moral is always to look for la bonne 
peinture, whether in abstract or tach- 
iste or Sir Edward Poynter paintings. 
And would artistic life be duller for 
letting a little ACADEMIC light and 
air into the intense and frowsty world 
of ‘movement’ and ‘counter-movement’? 
I wonder. 


Slice of My Life 


By ISABEL QUIGLY 


The Nun’s Story. (War- 
ner.}—I Want to Live. 
(London Pavilion.}—The 
Boy and the Bridge. 
(Curzon.) 

Every film critic has a 
subject or two he hap- 
pens to know about, so 
that when it turns up in the course of 
duty he starts yapping happily at the 
scent. Women film critics, of. course, 
have their severe limitations: you can 
hardly expect them to deal very person- 
ally with (say) a film on war in the 
front line, or life down a coal mine or 
on a tanker or on Mount Athos. But 
then men have their limitations too and 
one of them is necessarily that fashion- 
able film subject, nuns. Whereas I can 
sit up and feel authoritative about them, 
since all my school years but three were 
spent in a convent, nine of them as a 
boarder (full-time, with no nonsense 
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about free weekends), which adds up to 
seventy-two months or six full years 
which is a pretty good slice out of 
anyone’s life, 

Convem life from the inside is a 
mystery to most people and books and 
films haven’t usually helped to clear it 
up. Sensational twaddle of the J Leap 
Over the Wall kind, nuns-are-just-like-us 
films of the Bells of St. Mary’s or, at a 
more sophisticated level, Black Narcis- 
sus sort; nun romances, like Heaven 
Knows, Mr. Allison, in which the heroine 
has only to remove her veil to show 3 
mop of becomingly cut curls; nun- 
stoops-to-folly films, like Anna Magnani’s 
touching one about the aun who adored 
a small boy, The Last Temptation: none 
of them gives us any idea of the train- 
ing and discipline that turns out a nua, 
of the point of the training or the 
strange end-product it turns out, The 
Nun's Story (director: Fred Zinnemann; 
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What about control? 






Well, you take a big firm like I.0.I.— 
I think their prices and production 
should come under some sort of control. 










Well, then we could be sure I.C.I. was 
working for the common good. 





But don’t you know that while prices on the average 

have trebled since before the war, I.C.I.’s have only 

doubled; and at the same time the output of L.C.1.’s 

Divisions has gone up at more than twice the rate of 

British manufacturing industry as a whole. 
Believe me, the I.C.I. record is uncommonly good. 


Ms 





The things they say! (ic!) | 
wey, 
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‘U’ certificate) does, It is, quite simply, 
the story of the way a nun is formed, 
just as The Way Ahead was the story of 
the way a civilian was turned into a 
soldier. We are shown the stages of 
discipline, the gradually mounting com- 
plexity and rigorousness; the effects on 
a strong-minded and __large-hearted 
woman of the rule of poverty, chastity, 
and obedience enforced to the remotest 
corners of thought and feeling and the 
minutest details of behaviour. ‘I can 
see you poor and I can see you chaste’, 
her father tells the future Sister Luke 
as he takes her to the convent. ‘But I 
cannot see you obedient.’ 

What we see is the story of a nun who 
fails. The film does not criticise her for 
her failure, or the rule she failed to live 
by for its failure to absorb a woman of 
her quality. In fact, it makes no judg- 
ments: it is a serious effort to show us a 
moral and mental discipline, and it 
strikes me as authentic. We are shown 
how, to a woman of Sister Luke’s kind, 
poverty (and the harsh conditions it 
imposes) means nothing, and chastity 
(and the renunciations it imposes) 
little, compared with the renunciation of 
mental freedom that implicit obedience 
implies: obedience prompt and perfect 
to a rule that governs even the tinest 
actions, ‘like the closing of doors; 
obedience whatever the circumstances to 
the sound of the bell; obedience to rules 
governing silence and every sort of self- 
discipline, governing friendships, attach- 
ments, and antipathies; obedience to a 
mental discipline that forbids the indul- 
gence of memory, daydream, wishes, 
hope, disappointment; to a physical dis- 
cipline so strict that the smallest spon- 
taneous movement is likely to in- 
fringe it; obedience to the judgment of 
superiors (who may be fallible) because 
they stand in the place of God; and with 
this obedience the complete subjugation 
of personal judgment and desire, of self- 
will, pride, resentment, and anything we 
might call ‘spirit’. It is the story of a 
tormented life, an intolerable burden at 
last laid down; of a nun without the 
vocation for convent life at last forced 
by the violent circumstances of the war 
to admit her incapacity for it. 

Audrey Hepburn plays Sister Luke, 
member of a Belgian order of nursing 
nuns with missionary outposts in the 
Belgian Congo. I think I have seen all 
Miss Hepburn’s films and this seems to 
me to contain: incomparably her best 
performance. In fact, she gives that old 
impression of not performing but of 
living it: her face and movements 
changing with the changes and develop- 
ments of her character and spiritual con- 
dition. Her personality in it now seems 
mature: she seems (as nurses tend to) 
ageless. And she plays a most difficult 
part, that of the heroically good woman 
who is at the same time tense, dissatis- 
fied, unsuited to the particular way she 
has chosen. To play a satisfied saint 
would be a great deal easier; or a woman 
tormented by, say chastity or childless- 
ness. But none of these plain alterna- 
tives will do. The Congo doctor (Peter 
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Finch) who turns out to be her worst 
temptation is dangerous not so much 
because he attracts her physically (though 
her physical awareness is very well sug- 
gested) as because he points out to her 
what she already knows: the unadmitted 
resentments and spiritual torments. Her 
tuberculosis he can cure, but not these. 
To show us a saint is hard enough: to 
show a saint manquée is harder. But the 
film and Miss Hepburn manage it. Dame 
Peggy Ashcroft is movingly right, and 
looks exactly the part, as the Congo 
reverend mother. Dame Edith Evans, 
back in Belgium, is stylishly good as 
another conventual tycoon. A long film, 
its two and a half hours never drag. 
Quite another kettle of fish (as a 


teach-yourself-journalism course might 
tell you to link the unlinkable) is 7 
Want to Live (director: Robert Wise; 


*X” certificate), the story of Barbara 
Graham, who went to a Californian gas 
chamber for a murder the film claims 
she never committed. With all the stops 


Television 


Learning 
By PETER 


WHAT appears to be a 
mechanical grab fills the 
screen; then the camera 
retreats an inch to re- 
veal, above, twin tunnels 
in some _ disembodied 
tube station, and not 
until the mechanical 
grab emits a voice (a rather mechanical 
voice) do we realise that this is the face 
in closest close-up of Mr. Andrew Sin- 
clair, due to conduct us on ‘A Television 
Treasure Hunt’ (BBC) for the first draft 
of The Seven Pillars of Wisdom. Next 
we are shown a bag like the one Law- 
rence lost on Reading Station in 1919, 
purportedly the size of the original, 
which since it is so photographed that 
it seems to come up to Mr. Sinciair’s 
waist, presumably makes him a midget. 
Indeed, by this time we are beginning to 
wonder what the producers have against 
the inoffensive Mr. Sinclair, whoever he 
is. 

Now we are treated to a potted bio- 
graphy of T. E. Lawrence, with the aid 
of some old films, plus a commentary in 
prose dull enough for a Listener reprint 
and in tones of that drooping, worid- 
weary manner beloved by wartime COI 
‘shorts’ telling us about our heritage of 
wild bird life. (If Mr. Sinclair was re- 
sponsible for this, then I do see what the 
producers had against him.) ‘The 
smaller man on the right is Lawrence, 
but that is no reflection on the scale of 
his influence’ is a fair sample. Then 
Robert Graves opines that Lawrence 
himself chucked the MSS into the canal 
by the station. After this we had a 
rather unfortunately delivered estimate 
of the MSS’s literary value by a 
respected critic. Finally (and here, they 
seem to say, is the miracle of television! ) 
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out and Susan Hayward: raucous, 
ghoulish, effective enough propaganda 
against the death sentence. Not for fun 
and hardly for werewolves. 

The press show invitation to The Boy 
and the Bridge (director: Kevin Mc- 
Clory; ‘U’ certificate) told us to bring 
along a child. As I couldn't get there 
on the right day I didn’t, and thank 
heaven, for the first quarter of an hour 
is enough to scare the wits out of any 
child and the rest is as mawkish, ill- 
scripted and mushily acted a piece of 
pretentiousness as you could find in a 
year of film-going. About a boy on 
Tower Bridge with a seagull: a pleasant 
enough idea, but quite nauseatingly put 
across. For good measure to its juvenile 
audience the Curzon adds a film on the 
mechanics of space travel, jncluding the 
testing of men in space conditions (‘Now 
the blood’s draining out of his head,’ etc, 
while you watch), and starting off with 
the mushroom of the atom bomb. Jolly 
fun for the school holidays. 


Sincerity 
FORSTER 


over to the canal, where the cheery 
Peter West waits while a frogman 
searches, forty years on, for that missing 
bag. ‘It would have been an exciting and 
important moment in television history,’ 
says Mr. West wistfully five minutes later. 
It would indeed. Never mind, in its way 
it has been a truly classic programme, 
one for the record and the archives, for 
the directors’ course and producers’ con- 
ference, an anthology of ineptitude, the 
definitive collection of just about every 
mistake of conception and execution it 
is possible to make in that three-patch 
field of Talks-Features-Documentaries. I 
wouldn’t have missed it for a huge bribe, 
nor sit through another like it for less. 
In particular it exemplified the estab- 
lished current habit of employing mon- 
strously enlarged photos of people under 
discussion. Hardly a Tonight or Pano- 
rama or This Week goes by without 
some lifesized interviewer standing 
framed by a stateman’s nostril. It is, I 
suggest, a regrettable gimmick, and for 
this reason: television has two opposite 
effects: it can (as those who watch it 
least complain most) give star status to 
some little nobody, but equally it can 
quite beautifully cut the famous down to 
size. The prevalent cliché about the 
camera detecting insincerity is another 
half-truth; sincerity can be learned, as 
any performer knows, in a politician’s 
speeches no less than in the pop songs 
of that brilliant young actor-turned-teen- 
ager, Anthony Newley. Yet time and 
again, the camera also gives an impres- 
sion in the round of the man who seems 
one-dimensional in print. Here is Sir 
John Wolfenden, the admirable chair- 
man of the Brains Trust, worldly and 
wise—yet here he is again, another time, 
the platitudinous, schoolmasterly, Jay- 
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preacher of an ITV Epilogue talking 
down to us about an ‘ugly, uncomfort- 
able-sounding little word called sin.’ 

In short, television constantly supplies 
its own safeguard against over-enlarge- 
ment of personalities by letting us see 
them, warts and all. It has its own 
necessary, desirable defence mechanism, 
sometimes enhancing the banality of 
words by the distinction of a face or 
urgency of manner, sometimes (as in 
almost every Party Political Broadcast) 
showing faces that belie phrases, like 
Scrooge reading Santa’s script. Of 
course a vast amount of television is 
tripe, and it is only by realising this that 
one can assess the unique qualities of 
what remains, but equally it follows that 
the best approach towards personalities 
is to let them prove themselves, not to 
blow them up to twenty times lifesize 
in advance. Every producer and inter- 
viewer in television ought to read at 
least once every month Lamb’s essay on 
‘The Shade of Elliston’, and that marvel- 
lous passage envisaging the great actor- 
manager being stripped of his props until 
naked for the voyage across Styx, and 
then: ‘But, bless me, how little you 
look!” 

The true corollary to the sceptical 
viewer can be found in the Self-Love 
Club of performers, whose President, the 
mincing maestro of the Palladium, Bruce 
Forsyth, is now mercifully on holiday, 
though David Jacobs and Pete Murray 
(of Juke Box Jury and elsewhere) still 
notably represent those who regard the 
camera as a mirror, regard it often, and 
find what they see there much to their 
taste. 

The BBC has wandered belatedly into 
the courts-day-by-day arena, and the re- 
sult is the best offering in this kind, most- 
ly because (unlike Granada’s The Ver- 
dict is Yours) it does not start on the 
basis of trying to present actuality in the 
guise of a real-life detective story. Also 
it shows the developing processes of 
law as a case moves from magistrate’s 
court to Quarter Sessions, and if this 
genre is to be anything other than an 
attempt to cash in on the true misery 
and tragedy of others, it might as well 
be informative. Excellent script and 
direction. The BBC have also found a 
talent in their staff writer Thomas 
Clarke, whose Nothing Is Forever was 
an hour-long play compact of television 
virtues; triangular emotional situation— 
memsahib trying to marry off cashiered 
weakling son against pleas of his ex- 
chorus-girl mistress; sharp social realism 
in seaside-town snobbery; action caught 
coming up to the boil, with neatly 
spaced explosions. Gladys Young 
superb as Mater India, Paul Daneman 
with exactly the right marshmallow 
quality for the son, Brenda Bruce never 
better in her sexy-puppy vein. 

Clearly the most important event in 
television recently has been Mr. Carleton 

ne’s| appointment as _Director- 
General of the BBC—to his own appar- 
ent surprise, though a good many other 
People in the BBC had long ago worked 
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it out that if Jacob was to go in time to 
give his successor a -chance to see the 
forthcoming renewal-of-Charter battle 
through from beginning to end, Mr. 
Greene was the strongest candidate 
among younger seniors, always provided 
another general wasn’t looking for a job. 
We shall see in due course whether Mr. 
Greene will provide that touch, half- 
buccaneer, half-evangelist, which the 
Corporation so badly needs. One move 
might be to announce immediately that 
on taking up his duties he will move his 
desk over to Television Centre. 


Consuming Interest 
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Of ITV there is little to write, because 
this is the time of year when ITV tends 
to pull down the blind and show an old 
American film on it. I see, incidentally, 
that Mr. Marsland Gander, critic of the 
Daily Telegraph, has said that criticism 
of undue American influence on ITV 
seems to him merely an indirect tribute 
to ‘the zest and dynamism of American 
show business.” I must remember that 
when next watching O.S.S., Sea Hunt, 
Highway Patrol, Errol Flynn Theatre, 
Dragnet, Martin Kane, Hawkeye and the 
rest. 


On the Carpet 


By LESLIE ADRIAN 


Advisory Council has put 
down a series of different 
types of carpet on a much- 
used staircase in London 
to see which kind lasts 
longest. A quarter of a 
million feet have walked 
the staircase and been counted by an 
electronic eye. Results of the test will be 
published in a forthcoming issue of the 
Council’s Shopper’s Guide. 

In the meantime, I find that carpets are a 
subject about which most people—and I 
am one of them—are either ill-informed or 
uninformed. Here, then, is some basic 
information while we await the Consumer 
Advisory Council’s comparisons. 

As in most things, the better the quality 
the longer will a carpet last. This is 
particularly true of fitted carpets since it is 
very unlikely that you will be able to turn 
these round in order to spread the wear. 

Fitted carpets can be laid in one of two 
ways: by using strip (also called body) 
which is 27” or 36” wide or broadloom in 
widths of 7’ 6”, 9’, 10’ 6”, 12’, etc. Body 
or strip is best for covering awkwardly 
shaped areas. Because of its many widths 
broadloom can fit many areas without 
having to be cut and joined. Body and 
strip are sold by the linear yard, broadloom 
nearly always by the square yard. 

Carpet ‘squares’ are not necessarily 
square and you can get them in sizes like 
7’ 6” by 6’ or 15’ by 12’. Broadloom can 
also be used as a ‘square’. It will be of a 
specified width and you can have it cut to 
whatever length you want. 

Stair carpet is sold by the linear yard 
and standard widths are as narrow as 18”. 
Body can also be used for stairs. The pile 
of a stair carpet should run down the 
staircase, not up, and the carpet should be 
a foot or two longer than the staircase so 
that twice a year you can move the whole 
carpet up or down in order to avoid 
constant wear and tear in the same places 
on each step. 

Underfelt or underlay adds to the life of 
a carpet, absorbs pressure from furniture 
and footsteps and acts as a sound-absorber 
and insulator. Newspaper laid under the 
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underfelt will help to keep out the dust which 
comes up between the floorboards. 

Axminster and Wilton are weaving 
processes, not brand names. Axminsters 
can give more variety of colour and design 
than any other kind. Wiltons are best for 
one-colour or two-tone carpets and they 
have an extra layer of wool woven into the 
base of the carpet. Brussels carpets are 
like Wiltons but Brussels pile is uncut or 
‘looped’ whereas Wilton is cut and thus has 
a smoother finish. 

Always take samples home with you 
before deciding to buy. When you put the 
sample down on your floor the colour is 
almost bound to take on a different shade 
from what you thought it was in the shop 
or showroom where the lighting and 
surrounding colours were unlike those in 
your home. 

When thinking of buying, go to a large 
department store or to a carpet centre so 
that you can see as many varieties and 
qualities of carpet as possible. A good wool 
carpet centre is Turberville Smith and 
Son, Ltd., 32-34 Great Marlborough Street, 
WI, Gerrard 3867, and a new one for 
100 per cent. nylon carpets is Alfred Morris 
Furnishings Ltd., 60 Berners Street, W1, 

The wool versus nylon argument is one 
to decide for yourself. One or two points 
which may help: nylon carpets show dirt 
more easily but you can wash them your- 
self and don’t have to have them cleaned. 
Marks left by chair legs and other furniture 
tend to show on nylon carpets; wool 
‘springs back’ more readily. The range of 
patterns in wool is rather wider than in 
nylon. Some nylon carpets are backed 
with foam rubber: these require no under- 
felt and are easy to cut with scissors or a 
knife (without fraying) if you want to try 
laying a fitted carpet yourself. Nylon 
‘melts’ if a cigarette or lighted match falls 
on it whereas a cigarette or a match dropped 
on wool will smoulder and go out. On the 
other hand, a damaged section of a nylon 
carpet can be cut out and replaced more 
easily than in the case of wool and the 
joins are difficult to see. 

If any reader thinks that I have shown or 
implied a preference for one kind of carpet 
rather than another, he’s wrong. I’m wait- 
ing for Skhapper’s Guide to report, too. 
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Letters 


The British Radical O. C. G. Hayter 
* Steel Curtain ’ David Murray 
Negligent Doctors Dr. Alastair A. McInnes 
Telling the World Norman Tiptaft 
Jews and Gentlemen Lady Haworth 
Split Infinitives Guy Ramsey 





THE BRITISH RADICAL 

Sm,—Lord Altrincham is a master of, or 
slave to, generalisation. That no man, all 
over the world, is more competent than 
any other to vote into power a legislature 
and executive, is nonsense. If so, inmates 
of mental homes are as competent as Lord 
Altrincham. In Africa we must include 
illiterate millions, some virtually slaves, 
some enslavers. Why should it be assumed 
that our ballot box method, giving a fair 
degree of satisfaction with us after many 
centuries of trial and error in ‘show of 
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engine. Next time you're called to 
the bar call for a Bottled Beer. 
And when the Beer Election comes 
to your Local vote Bottled Beer 
the best long drink in the world! 


Issuep By HALF OF THE BREWERS’ SOCIETY, 
42 TTMAN SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 
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hands’, or open declaration, can be a cure- 
all for ills and needs all over the world? 

Why have ‘independent’ Pakistan, Burma, 
Siam, Sudan, Indonesia, given up the ballot 
box for military dictatorship? Because of 
disorder, corruption, impotence, and in 
Egypt and other Arab States there is no 
election (= choice) any more than in Russia, 
its satellites, or China. In South America, 
Colonels smash the ballot boxes. In Iraq, 
Kassem dictates as much as Nuri did. 

Lord Altrincham also writes that only a 
minimum of fit African administrators are 
needed in our so-called colonies. Has he 
thought that in past centuries, nations of 
Europe produced very great numbers not 
merely of university graduates (who are two 
a penny) but eminent men of letters, 
philosophy, statesmanship, art, renowned to 
this day? Could they prevent the Thirty 
Years’ War, or innumerable other series 
of horrors and desolation? 

This argument from a comparatively 
few ‘educated’ Africans seems to me the 
most foolish imaginable. India is different. 
Gandhi, Nehru (and Mrs, Pandit) and very 
many others were or are far from being 
just BAs or what not. (It is even possible 
for a BA to be a BF—excuse my rudeness.) 
India has ancient political wisdom, much 
more valuable than ballot boxes with 
tigers and umbrellas to tell you where to 
put your slip!—Yours faithfully, 

O, C. G. HAYTER 
Brent Lodge, Berkhamsted 


‘STEEL CURTAIN’ 

Sir,—The Harry Johnson who deals with 
my little book Steel Curtain in your 
columns writes for all the world like 
one of those chaps out of Oxbridge who 
much prefer disputative polemics to a 
reasonable assessment of marshalled 
facts. And, at times, he goes a little 
beyond what I actually wrote. 

I certainly mever referred to the 
enemy’s (meaning the Continentals’) 
unfair tactics as such. 

Nor did I make out that a ‘nation- 
alised’ industry would consciously engage 
in direct warmongering. My point was 
that bearing in mind that the average 
working man is not at all fussy about 
what he does to keep his job, a Labour 
government would be under great press- 
ure to keep a controlled industry going 
with defence orders. Not so long ago, 
we had the spectacle up here of the 
Labour movement in full cry against a 
tank factory being turned over to atomic 
power plant. 

No more did I suggest that a ‘nation- 
alised’ industry would have had no 
stocks of imported iron ore in 1939. I 
argued that, being bound to reflect the 
then peace policy of the regime, it could 
not have put aside the extra reserves, 
beyond the strictly commercially neces- 
sary, that were in fact laid in by the 
private operators. 

Moreover, I did not claim that a 
‘nationalised’ industry would deliberately 
restrict production. I argued that, from 
the nature of its being, it would be forced 
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into a rigid mould. The fact remains that 
in the brief time of the Iron and Steel 
Corporation of Great Britain, produc- 
tion sagged, and most remarkably in a 
period of sustained demand. 

Perhaps not unnaturally, considering 
the flood of polemical argument that has 
been poured out on steel, and mostly by 
people who would not know an open- 
hearth furnace from a hole in the 
ground, your reviewer is a little off the 
rail in respect of not a few other issues. 

Leaving him with his fancies, including 
that very rich and amusing one about 
me writing like a ‘retired infantry cap- 
tain’ . . . my friends will be kittled by 
that . . . suppose I put a very simple 
proposition in elementary dialectics. 

Take it that the trade had remained 
‘nationalised’ under a continuing Labour 
government. In that event, it is reason- 
ably certain that it would not yet have 
reached its present somewhat lagging 
level of output. That’s because in 1951, 
the then Corporation planned to produce 
no more than 20 million tons of crude 
steel by 1958. As a wholly owning body 
it was thus bound to make financial, plant 
and raw material arrangements towards 
that end, and no more. 

Tightly controlled from a centre, the 
industry would not have enjoyed the 
flexibility which enabled it to turn out 
21,700,000 tons in that year. The present 
recession would have fallen away from a 
lower peak. 

Thanks anyway, for your notice, which 
appears fairly kindly . . . im parts. But 
I trust that it does not give anyone the 
idea that Steel Curtain is in any way a 
party or ‘trade’ effort. As a matter of 
fact, I did not even talk to a single 
‘Steel Baron’, nor to any ‘hireling’ when 
I was busy with my machine. It is an 
independent essay. 

Putting it together was all the more 
interesting for me, considering that if the 
British iron and steel trade had remained 
‘nationalised’ (even so far as it went) the 
Scottish section of it would have been in 
a pretty poor case by this time. And after 
all, though I have no grudge against the 
English (many of my best friends are 
English, imagine that) my loyalties lie up 
here. Touching on my Bible-punching, 
the Gaels, like the Greeks and the 
English, have a few words for your 
reviewer . .. tha deargann’n a osan... 
he has a flea in his stocking .. . if not 
in his ear.—Yours faithfully, 

DAVID MURRAY 
38 Buchanan Drive, Cambuslang, 
Lanarkshire. 


{Harry Johnson writes: ‘The David 
Murray who writes this letter writes for 
all the world like the author of the book 
I reviewed. I was obliged to go a little 
beyond what he actually wrote by his 
habit of arguing by innuendo and im 
sinuation, but I think my account was 
fair. “Fire-sale prices” and “not ordinary 
competition, based on real costs” suggest 
a charge of unethical behaviour on the 
part of the Continentals especially when 
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this behaviour is accepted as justifying 
special protection for the industry. 
What else than warmongering (not, by 
the way, “direct” and “conscious”) is 
implied by the statement that “a national- 
ised steel industry is bound . . . to be 
more armament-minded than one in dis- 
interested [sic] private hands”. “A state- 
owned industry would assuredly have 
been in as sorry a position as the foolish 
virgins who left themselves short of oil” 
conveys a pretty definite no-stock pic- 
ture. The Corporation’s 1951-52 report 
(quoted on p. 171) stated that “for plan- 
ning purposes, an output of 20,000,000 
tons of crude steel by 1957 [not 1958] is 
a satisfactory figure on which to base 
programmes”; by converting this work- 
ing figure quite unwarrantably into an 
absolute limit on production five years 
ahead, Mr. Murray must be implying 
that the Corporation would deliberately 
have restricted production in face of the 
growth of demand in the interval. Inci- 
dentally, in adducing the 1951 production 
drop as evidence for his argument, the 
correspondent goes beyond the author, 
who wrote “one cannot aver, however, 
that [the Corporation] had anything di- 
rectly to do with the mild recession”. 

‘I am sorry that Mr. Murray is so 
offended by my description of what his 
blurb-writer calls “the strong Scottish 
‘doric’ style”, with its military and Bibli- 
cal tendencies. The same source des- 
cribes Mr. Murray as “a good man with 
an axe”. I wish he would swing it more 
and grind it less..—Editor, Spectator.] 


NEGLIGENT DOCTORS 


Sir,—Pharos is as wrong as he can be 
in his comments on doctors who have 
been fined for negligence and whose 
names are not revealed. He implies that 
some doctors may be protected from 
the legal consequences of their actions— 
even criminal actions. The position is 
that doctors are subjected with great and 
increasing regularity to litigious scrutiny 
but as well as this, the doctor in the 
NHS has to comply with his ‘terms of 
service’. The compliance or non-com- 
pliance with these terms may or may not 
have any relation to liability at law— 
for example, if I find myself faced with 
a particularly tiresome waiting-room of 
patients, I may attend to them by grab- 
bing my kukri and cutting off all their 
heads. This would not constitute a 
breach in my terms of service but if, 
however, I restrained my murderous 
intent and refused to see them, I would 
be guilty of a breach of service. 

The function of the administrative 
tribunals is to see that the terms laid 
down have been followed and the warn- 
ings, fines, etc., are therefore very often 
for reasons unconnected with legal 
responsibility and where there is legal 
action, there may be ‘tribunal action as 
well. A doctor in private practice has no 
such terms to comply with, but for most 
of us, we have responsibilities to the 
State service and because we may be 
found guilty of a breach in terms of 
service, it is unjust to infer that this 
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shelters us from legal consequences.— 
Yours faithfully, 

ALASTAIR A. MCINNES 
Raunds, Northants. 


TELLING THE WORLD 

Sir,—Of the thousands of people addressed 
on my recent American tour, I note that 
only two have objected to some things I 
said, and they are both British. 

It seems, therefore, that the large majority 
I addressed on the advantages of free 
enterprise are reasonably satisfied with ‘the 
American way of life.” 

Doctors’ and dentists’ charges are 
higher in America than here—so are hair 
cuts. But wages also are more than double. 
Doctors and dentists may charge what they 
like in America: but even that is less un- 
desirable than refusing information to the 
press as to how the ratepayers’ money is 
spent in England—which is the latest 
activity of Socialist Councils in this country. 

In Birmingham, England, the Socialists 
lost £500,000 on the Municipal Housing 
Estate last year. It would take a lot of 
doctors’ and dentists’ overcharges to equal 
that amount. 

Therefore, despite the views of your 
correspondent E. Cumberbatch, I shall 
continue to proclaim that free enterprise is 
better than socialism. That liberty is 
better than restriction: and that dictator- 
ship by socialist and trade union govern- 
ments might be far worse than the charges 
of American doctors and dentists—or even 
the British National Health Service, as at 
present constituted.—Yours faithfully, 

NORMAN TIPTAFT 
186 Hamstead Road, Birmingham, 20 


JEWS AND GENTLEMEN 

Sm,—I was very interested in your 
article called ‘Jews and Gentlemen’ in 
your issue of July 24. 

I should be most grateful if some- 
body can give me a simple definition of 
what a Jew is. When we were in Israel 
recently we repeatedly asked this ques- 
tion but nobody seemed to know the 
answer. 

It is neither a religion nor a nationality, 
as a proportion of Jews, even in Israel, 
do not practise the religion, and Jews 
all over the world adopt the nationality 
of the country in which they live-—Yours 
faithfully, 

D. HAWORTH 
The Red Brook, Lower Peover 
Knutsford, Cheshire. 


SPLIT INFINITIVES 
Sm— 
Your right to hold, and to express, your 


views 
I would, with Voltaire, to the death 
defend; 
To criticise (aright, awrong) the news 
Is a review’s correct and proper end. 
And yet I wonder that you do not use 
A tithe of the attention you expend 
On public questions, on the P’s and Q’s 
Of your own trade of letters. Now 


perpend : 
How far your little Taper sheds his rays! 
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How strict is Strix! And Pharos has 
his wit! 


You deem, I feel, the curse of modern 


ys 
Is nuclear fission (misapplied). But it 
Welcome would be if you would heed 
the phrase: 
Infinitives, like atoms, mayn’t be split. 
Issue of July 24: 
P. 90, Col. 3, antepenultimate line: 
To openly avow 
P. 101, Col. 1, line 62: 
To painstakingly fake 
P. 106, Col. 3, Line 10: 
To actually fry 
—Grammatically yours 
GUY RAMSEY 
35 Downside Crescent, N.W.3 


[Hard lines—but almost every one a 
howler; 

The split infinitive’s no sin (see Fowler), 

The atom, to our peril, can be split, 

And Voltaire never said a word of it. 

Wrong, Sir, on science, syntax and Vol- 
taire 

You’d be on safer ground in splitting 
hair.—Editor, Spectator.] 


BIG BEER ELECTION 
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Grounds for Approval 


By RICHARD WOLLHEIM 


7 Two Cultures and the Scientific 
Revolution* is written in a style that 
is at once personal and modest. But it 
would be a mistake to take this too seri- 
ously. Sir Charles Snow is a former of 
opinion, and he speaks for an increasingly 
large body of people who think that 
there is something very wrong with con- 
temporary British culture, and that what 
is wrong with it has to do with the place 
and prestige it allows to science. 

In a narrow compass, fifty small pages, 
Sir Charles deals with an amazing range 
of topics. He deals with science in its 
relation to poverty, to education, and to 
culture, and in each case his plea is the 
same: that more space be allowed to 
science. We should make greater use of it, 
we should absorb it deeper into our 
minds. Put like this, casually, general- 
ly, imprecisely, the thesis cannot fail to 
make its appeal. When we think of the 
_ appalling squalor and disease and over- 
population in Africa and Asia and South 
America, it is evident that the spread of 
technology into these countries should 
be an overwhelming concern for man- 
kind; when we think how much of the 
future happiness and prosperity of this 
country depends on the successful main- 
tenance of economic growth, we cannot 
but be terribly uneasy over the back- 
wardness of our scientific education; and 
the extent to which total ignorance of 
scientific learning all but invariably 
goes hand in hand with the highest pre- 
tensions to culture is alarming. But these 
are no more than the platitudes of the 
subject. And if Sir Charles were saying 
no more than this his lecture would be 
acceptable in the sense of being true, but 
unacceptable in the sense of being bor- 
ing. Happily Sir Charles does say more 
than this. Exactly how much more he says 
is not always clear, but enough emerges to 
attribute to his lecture a stronger thesis 
and a weaker one. The weaker thesis 
is that our culture in the wildest sense 
pays inadequate attention to science. The 
stronger thesis is that our culture in the 
narrowest sense should assimilate the re- 
sults of science. And by culture in the 
narrowest sense what he means is higher 
education and the arts. 

On the face of it there are certain ob- 
vious objections to this point of view. 
Curiosity in a modern man would natur- 
ally lead him to find out more about the 
discoveries of modern science, since they 
are among the most striking achieve- 


*THE Two CULTURES AND THE SCIEN- 


TirFic ReEvoLuTION. By C. P. Snow 
(Cc. U. P., 3s. 6d.) 





ments of our age; and curiosity is an at- 
tribute of mind naturally associated with 
the man of high education and the artist. 
But there is another attribute that we 
associate even more intimately with cul- 
ture in the narrowest sense, and that is 
freedom, or choice. Higher education 
is regarded, at any rate in the tradition 
of the West, as a means whereby man 
liberates himself and becomes or en- 
deavours to become what he wants to 
be: indeed in the last hundred years the 
liberating role of education has in- 
creased, in that through it not merely 
do individual men free themselves of 
natural fears and inherited beliefs but 
whole classes and groups of men manage 
to break down the social barriers that 
would otherwise have confined them to 
an imposed routine. Equally it is part 
of the whole concept of art as we pos- 
sess it that it is produced in freedom. 
A system of education in which people 
can’t learn what they want to learn, a 
style of art in which people can’t say 
what they want to say, would scarcely 
count for us as either education or art, 
and this is none the less true even if we 
can’t imagine—as Sir Charles perhaps 
can’t—how any educated person might 
not want to know about, and any artist 
might not want to talk about, modern 
science. The brutal fact is that certain 
things bore certain people. Why must they 
swallow their boredom, or else be depri- 
ved of education and denied creativity? 

I think that there are certain further 
doctrines that would lead to an attitude 
much like that exemplified in this lec- 
ture, and it would be interesting to 
know if Sir Charles embraces them. The 
first doctrine concerns equality and edu- 
cation. We are entering, it is claimed, an 
egalitarian society: in other words a soci- 
ety where such social differences as exist 
will depend upon merit. In such a society 
wealth, birth, privilege will be dispensed 
with as ordering principles, and their 
place will in large part be taken by 
education, for there can be no better 
method of discriminating merit than the 
educational process. Accordingly what is 
wanted is a system of education in which 
differences of merit stand out most clear- 
ly. A scientific education provides just 
this, therefore the educational system 
should be predominantly scientific in 
character. Sometimes this egalitarian 
argument is extended so as to relate also 
to art. The art of the future must make 
a universal appeal, the only way it can 
do so is by adopting a content of uni- 
versal appeal, and this it can ouly find 
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in science and its many applications. 

The second doctrine that might lie be- 
hind Sir Charles’s plea is doctrine about 
the nature of culture, a doctrine that has 
a fairly wide following and from which 
an argument can be developed that re- 
lates specifically, to art and its proper 
occupation. According to this doctrine 
a culture is an organic unity; it is a 
whole that owes its unity to a common 
bloodstream that runs through and puri- 
fies all its parts. In any modern cul- 
ture the prevailing spirit must be that of 
science, for it is here that the mind and 
creativity of man has over the last hun- 
dred years most strikingly manifested it- 
self. Accordingly any form of poetry or 
painting that does not share in this over- 
ruling concern of the age is an anachron- 
ism, capable perhaps of producing an 
occasional work of curious beauty, but 
ultimately sterile, morbid and uninterest- 
ing—as Sir Charles says of the poetry of 
Rilke (surely a case in point for anyone 
who holds such a doctrine of culture), 
‘esoteric, tangled and dubiously reward- 
ing’. 

These two doctrines—indeed either by 
itself—lend authority to the appeal for 
a scientific culture. It is no part of my 
case to argue their merits, though in 
passing I could remark that the first | 
find not without attractions and the sec- 
ond repulsive. My only concern is to 
indicate how they might have strength- 
ened Sir Charles’s position. Since he no- 
where subscribes to either of them, his 
argument must be found the less per- 
suasive, i 

Sir Charles rightly sees that it is only 
part of the story to say that modern 
literary culture is ignorant of the fruits 
of scientific progress. The truth is that 
many of its great heroes have been un- 
compromisingly hostile to the whole for- 
ward movement of scientific thought. In 
a way this might be thought to strength- 
en the case against literary culture: it 
might be thought to show it as standing 
in even greater need of reform. And so, 
perhaps, it does. But perhaps it also 
shows something else: and that is the 
difficulties in the way of such reform. 
Hostility is a more significant relation 
than indifference—it shows, that is, more 
about the terms it relates. May it not 
be that the bitter hostility shown by 
nearly all the greatest artists of the mod- 
ern age to the methods and theories 
of human improvement reveals some con- 
nection which is rather more than coin- 
cidental between art and the destructive 
impluses? In one sense, art is the great- 
est human victory over the powers of 
destruction. But its victory lies supreme- 
ly in its formal aspect, in the man- 
agement and control of content. And it 
may be, it often enough seems to be, 
that the promethean effort demanded of 
the artist if he is to subdue and mould 
his content in this fashion, is unlikely to 
be made unless the content he subdues is 
in the first place sufficiertly unruly. 

All this is speculative. We know little 
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about the sources of art. But if we are 
to pronounce, however colloquially, on the 
proper character of human culture, these 
are matters that should detain us. Sir 
Charles at one moment makes a distinc- 
tion between the ‘individual condition’ 
and ‘the social condition’. The distinction 
may be facile, but it might have made 
him wonder whether he had not been led 
on from a doctrine of social hope to one 
of individual conformity. 

The trouble with the lecture is that 
it is written absolutely outside any theory 
of man or culture, and it is this philoso- 
phical deficiency that gives it a kind of 
biscuit-like dryness and places it quite 
at the opposite end of the scale from 
discussions of the same matter by, say, 
Mill or Newman. I have tried at vari- 
ous points to suggest theories that might 
support or controvert the main thesis. I 
have done so in the hope that those who 
agree with Sir Charles’s conclusions 
might be encouraged to work out a 
richer setting for them. For in the ab- 
sence of any general conception of man 
and culture optimistic radicalism can be 
as depressing and soul-destroying a doc- 
trine as pessimistic conservatism. 


Fine Time for the Law 


The Attorney in Eighteenth-Century 
England. By Robert Robson. (C.U.P., 
25s.) 

‘He did not care to speak ill of any man 

behind his back,’ Dr. Johnson told Boswell, 

‘but he believed the gentleman was an 

attorney.’ Singular as Dr. Johnson was, he 

was not singular in this. Many eighteenth- 
century men and women abominated the 
name. Such was the disrepute in which it 
was held that the Society of Gentlemen 
Practisers gave currency to the compara- 
tively new word ‘solicitor’ as a part of their 
campaign to give high respectability to 
their profession. Much of the odium 
attached to the attorneys belonged to the 
law as a whole. Until equity had fully 
developed and many reforms been intro- 
duced into common law practice, an astute 
lawyer could exploit for his client the 
welter of pettifogging points that the letter 
of the law provided. Few societies have 
been more conscious of their rights than the 
gentry-dominated English countryside of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
Some were born to litigation, some aspired 
to it, all acquired it and the country 
attorney was as much a part of the human 
landscape as the village parson. In a world 
without specialised professions, he became 
the jack of all trades: estate- and election- 
agent, mortgage and insurance broker, rent 
collector, petty banker, trustee of a hundred 
and one charities (at a fee). They turned 
their hand to anything. William Hodgson 
sold hams as a side-line. Christopher 

Wallis ran a tin mine. Wherever property, 

rights or money was to be found, there 

was the attorney as busy as a boll-weevil. 
Yet curiously enough no one before Dr. 

Robson had written on this vitally im- 

portant profession which played so signifi- 

cant a part in the economic and political 


lifefof eighteenth-century society. He has 
journeyed through the length and breadth of 
the land, finding gold in the dusty brown 
paper parcels in the attics and cellars of 
long-established solicitors’ offices. From 
these records, he has reconstructed with 
careful and devoted scholarship not only 
the multitudinous activities of the attorneys 
but also the development of their profession. 
The conventions of the profession, like 
others in this century, grew ever more 
strict as the lawyers sought that respecta- 
bility which became the social ideal of the 
late Georgian middle class. And here Dr. 
Robson’s book touches on a most significant 
theme in the growth of English society. 
This book, therefore, is far more than the 
history of a profession. It points to neglected 
archives of great importance to economic 
and social historians, and also adds 
greatly to our knowledge of eighteenth- 
century life. Here is yet another young 
Cambridge historian of sound scholarship 
and excellent judgment. 

J. H. PLUMB 


Volcanic Sicily 


Words are Stones: Impressions of Sicily. 
By Carlo Levi. Translated by Angus 
Davidson. (Gollancz, 16s.) 

Car.o Levi's first book, Christ Stopped at 

Eboli, was a best seller and a remarkable 

study of peasant life in one of the remoter 

backwaters of Italy. Levi was a doctor by 

training, a painter by profession, and a 

writer almost by accident as a Jewish 

victim of fascism who had something 
important to say about Mussolini’s regime. 

His latest book to be translated into 

English is a collection of studies on Sicily 

which he wrote in 1951-2. It is simple and 

short, full of humour and the gentlest sort 
of irony, readable and entertaining, but 
with an underlying sense of outrage at 
the life which nine-tenths of the people of 

Sicily are condemned to live in these days 

of national prosperity and social irresponsi- 

bility. It is this sense of outrage which gives 

a sensitive and often beautiful book its 

unity and its chief impact. 

He begins with a delightfui description 
of the Mayor of New York coming back in 
1951 to the village of his birth in Sicily. To 
the villagers of Isnello, Impellitteri was 
the most successful of all émigrés and hence 
a symbol of their greatest collective 
ambition. Even the local Communists 
welcomed him almost as a God. He en- 
hanced with his presence their Sicilian 
pride and sense of dignity, and he left 
behind as a gift some public baths to be an 
untouchable object of adoration and a 
lasting memento of this avatar. 

Next Levi visited the sulphur mines, 
where little children were still whipped to 
work, where dreadful accidents were 
common and wages were docked for the 
time spent in digging out the crushed body 
of some unfortunate fellow miner. Here 
he watched the spontaneous growth of 
strike action as a protest against these 
inhuman conditions and saw how the 
novelty of a strike gave back to people a 
sense of their rights and duties as human 
beings. The same trend was observed 
among agricultural workers on the Nelson 
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estates at Bronte where the peasants were 
still bullied into a state of feudal subjection. 
Laws had been passed in favour of land 
reform, but they were not difficult to 
evade, and all over the island the obstinacy 
and cruelty of landlords were gradually 
driving these essentially conservative 
peasants against their own instincts into 
the camp of Communism. 

i Some of the incidental descriptions of 
Sicily are excellent, the gardens of Taor- 
mina, the rose-coloured temple of Segesta, 
the rocks of the Cyclops hurled by Etna- 
Polyphemus into the sea, the streams of 
lava which had devoured dozens of square 
miles of fertile land. The author also 
visited the grotesque vaults of the Capuchin 
monastery where, until a few years ago, the 
pious inhabitants of Palermo used to be 
embalmed in their thousands and hung up 
on the wall for subsequent tourists to peer - 
at. The reader will learn about the tech- 
nique of embalming, as he will learn about 
the bandits and the secret societies, and 
above all about the Sicilians themselves 
with their fierceness but also their courtesy 
and charm. Sicily is a beautiful but 
frightening place, and evidently this most 
invaded country in world history is still, as 
it has been continuously for centuries, in a 
State of barely suppressed rebellion. 


DENIS MACK SMITH 





The Horn 


and the Sword 
J. R. CONRAD 


‘A zestful survey of the cult 
of the bull-god.” New 
Statesman. ‘Fascinating’. 

CyriL CONNOLLY, Sunday 
Times. Illustrated 25s 


Reprieve 
JOHN RESKO 


‘One of the most remarkable, 
most searing accounts of 
prison life ever published.’ 
Manchester Guardian. 18s 


Late Night on 


Watling Street 
BILL NAUGHTON 


‘Forceful . . . dramatic and 
pungent . . . most enjoyable 
. . . @ Ssturdily original 
talent.’ Times Lit. Sup. 15s 


MacGibbon & Kee 
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Pity me, Annie 


Opinions. By Vincent O’Sullivan. With an 
Introduction by Alan Anderson. (Uni- 
corn Press, 15s.) 


Tue following lines were unknown to me, 
and may be to others: 
Believe me, Annie, 
‘Tis want of money 
That forces us apart; 
It is not any 
Capriciousness of heart; 
Pity me, Annie. 
It were unpardonable, as Vincent O'Sullivan 
says, to deprive George Moore’s admirers 
of this bit of poésie pure. And, speaking of 
George Moore’s admirers, who now reads 
John Oliver Hobbes? Yet she got five 
columns in the DNB supplement, against 
Wilde’s four; and O'Sullivan could write 
that ‘the body of work left by this woman, 
who died at thirty-nine, represents on the 
whole the most important addition to litera- 
ture made by any woman from George Eliot 
to the end of her own period, and perhaps 
beyond’, Mrs. Craigie died in 1906; we can 
only guess the date of O’Sullivan’s essay, 
but it seems like most of the others to belong 
to the Thirties. (I don’t know how the editor 
of a collection like this can fail to see the 
importance of dating the pieces in it.) 
Anyway, O’Sullivan was clearly not fashion- 
able in his enthusiasms. 

He was an American, and he knew most 
of the Tragic Generation very well. He wrote 
poems which Wilde admired (‘in what a 
midnight his soul seems to walk!’) and a 
novel called The Good Girl; the title is said 
to be misleading, but J. C. Powys called the 
book a work of genius. His best-known 
book, probably, is Aspects of Wilde, also of 
the Thirties. Although touched by the pre- 
vailing gloom of his circle, he escaped early 
death and lived almost as long as Symons, 
but in ever-increasing pain and poverty; he 
died in Paris just after the German occu- 
pation, and was buried in a fosse commune. 

In these essays about mostly dead ac- 
quaintances O’Sullivan writes from a tan- 
talisingly vast knowledge of a period we 
shall soon be wanting to know much better. 
But you don’t at all need to be a ‘Nineties 
man’ to like them. For one thing, it is in- 
teresting to read a practised critic who has 
absolutely no regard for our important 
authors, turning quietly in his own un- 
fashionable gyre. Carefully he qualifies his 
admiration for Ouida (‘she gives us, as no 
other, the sense of European movement’) or 
weighs Gertrude Atherton against George 
Sand. For another, stories about Wilde and 
Frank Harris and Frederick Rolfe always 
seem to be good stories. The finest piece is 
a long, coolly affectionate, deeply malicious 
memoir of George Moore (‘he ranks no 
doubt higher than Huysmans but no higher 
than Goncourt’); it is full of horrifyingly 
good gossip. Moore was a divided man, 
foul-mouthed and prudish, gifted and ab- 
surd; but he was unequivocally mean, ac- 
cording to O'Sullivan. Annie should not 
have believed him. O’Sullivan is very sharp 
about money, by the way; he saw that the 
lack of it, and the unique instability of litera- 
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ture as a form of merchandise, had a lot to 
do with the tragedies of the Nineties. But 
he is also unsentimental, and after setting 
up Gissing as a bad case of tragic poverty 
admits that the fifty pounds a novel Gissing 
mostly got was as much as was reasonable; 
adding, plausibly, that he would have been a 
better writer in the milder commercial con- 
ditions prevailing a generation later. 
O’Sullivan’s unfashionably readable criti- 
cism of unfashionable writers makes a 
sensible addition to the very worthy list of 
works of the same period brought out by 
the Unicorn Press. 
FRANK KERMODE 


Roman Rides 


Poets in a Landscape. By Gilbert Highet. 
(Pelican Books, 6s.) 


Dr. Hicuet thinks that much of ancient 
Italy survives in Italy today, and that much 
light can be thrown upon the Roman poets 
by a study of the country. So he has ‘en- 
deavoured to recall some of the greatest 
Roman poets by describing the places where 
they lived, re-creating their characters, and 
evoking the essence of their work’. 

The right kind of study of the Italian 
landscape can certainly increase our under- 
standing of Virgil, and Warde Fowler and 
others have done valuable work of this sort. 
The idealised ‘Arcadian’ landscape of the 
Eclogues has, as Dr. Highet recognises, no 
more than a few Italian touches; but the 
Georgics and much of the Aeneid could be 
greatly illuminated by a study of the land- 
scape in general, of individual places and of 
particular natural objects. Nature plays a 
far smaller part in Horace’s poetry than in 
Virgil’s; but Horace’s Sabine and Tiburtine 
estates have been identified with some degree 
of probability, and their remains and the 
scene in which they are set must have an 
interest for the poet’s readers. Virgil’s re- 
lation to the Italian countryside might be 
the subject of an important book; Horace’s 
that of an interesting article; and a few 
photographs of Sirmione and Lake Garda 
might be an attractive feature of a study of 
Catullus. But Dr. Highet has chosen to 
devote a chapter each to these poets and to 
Propertius, Tibullus, Ovid and Juvenal, 
finishing with one on Rome itself. He is con- 
cerned less with showing how a knowledge 
of the landscape may throw light upon the 
poets’ work than in providing a commentary 
on the places associated with the poets. We 
seem to drive round Italy in a large, com- 
fortable car, stopping for half an hour or so 
at each of the hallowed spots while our 
guide quizzes the curator, exclaims (re- 
minding us of Forster’s Rev. Mr. Eager) 
against the ‘profanation’ of the sacred site 
by Coca-Cola sellers, and all the while keeps 
up his flow of comment, well-informed and 
ur q 
The most interesting of the topographical 
sections is that dealing with Horace’s two 
estates. Virgil’s supposed birthplace and 
fictitious tomb are worth knowing about; so 
is Sirmione. At Assisi Dr. Highet gives a 
long account of the springs of Clitumnus 
on the ground that Propertius might have 
described them, though he actually did not. 
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We know from Horace that Tibullus lived 
(or at one time stayed) at Pedum, not far 
from Rome; the place is of no special in- 
terest, but it is good for two and a half pages, 
Ovid was proud of having been born at 
Sulmona, and the modern inhabitants are 
proud of him. The place throws no light on 
his work; still less does Aquino on Juvenal’s; 
yet they supply our guide with further pre- 
texts for drawing out his commentary. 

Still, I prefer the parts of this book which 
are about places to the parts which are about 
poets. Dr. Highet’s favourite approach to a 
poet is through his biography. With ancient 
poets, this method is apt to be particularly 
unrewarding. About many of them (Ti- 
bullus, for instance) we know painfully few 
facts; about others (such as Virgil) we know 
little that has a personal flavour; even when 
an ancient poet seems to be giving us a 
genuine fragment of autobiography, we 
sometimes detect the outlines of a con- 
ventional pattern helping to give it shape. 
Even Horace, the most autobiographical of 
poets, heads us off carefully and un- 
obtrusively from the prohibited areas, re- 
vealing only that aspect of his personality 
which he wishes us to know. Catullus and 
the elegists give us vivid flashes of self- 
revelation, but no adequate materials for a 
biography; always we must remember the 
limits of our knowledge, always we must 
allow for the possible bias of our authorities. 
These thoughts do not trouble Dr. Highet. 
He seems to know everything about 
Catullus, everything about Propertius, as he 
rattles on about their lives and characters 
with the bland confidence of some glib his- 
torical novelist. Until lately, we seemed to 
know almost nothing about the life of 
Juvenal; but by identifying the poet with a 
Juvenal named in aninscriptionand by other 
ingenious conjectures, Dr. Highet has 
remedied this deficiency to his satisfaction. 
Part of the light he has thrown on Juvenal’s 
lifecomes from Juvenal’s poetry; toread him 
one would never guess that the poet’s satire 
was directed against the Rome of the 
generation before his own, or that it had 
struck some intelligent readers as rhetorical 
and not wholly sincere. 

Those who expect from a professor of the 
classics a hearty and healthy moral tone 
will not be disappointed in Dr. Highet. He 
scolds Ovid for running counter to Augus- 
tus’s great work of moral reform; he scolds 
Tibullus for an ‘unRoman’ lack of drive. 
He has grave reservations about Propertius. 
But he is so far mollified by finding in this 
poet a ‘blend of strong sexual passion with 
something like puritanism’ that he ends up 
by discovering that he and his fellow- 
townsman St. Francis are ‘spiritual kins- 
men’; ‘around the towers of the church of 
St. Francis, the doves which were once the 
messengers of Venus now rise, the emana- 
tions of a loftier and purer spirit’. 

The book contains many translations by 
the author, ‘into the metres of the original’. 
Most of these show clarity and vigour, 
though not much feeling for poetry. The 
book is illustrated with the author’s own 
photographs, some of them rather nice ones. 
I prefer Dr. Highet as a photographer to 
Dr. Highet as a cicerone. 

: HUGH LLOYD-JONES 
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Oh Realism ! 
What Crimes... 


Woman in a Room. By Robert F. 
Mirvish. (Alvin Redman, 15s.) 

The Jewish Gauchos of the Pampas. 
By Alberto Gerchunoff. Translated 
by Prudencio de Pereda. (Abelard- 
Schuman, 12s. 6d.) 

On her wedding night the woman in 

question discovers that ‘catastrophe had 

overtaken her and that she was more 
than a week premature.’ ‘She was enor- 
mously embarrassed’; but not more so than 
the reader. It is wartime, Arthur is sta- 
tioned at Loch Ewe on work of national 
unimportance, and two years pass before 
they next get together. The marriage, as 
the author tellingly puts it, ‘was consum- 
mated that night all right.’ Poor Moira: 

‘the beautiful new nightdress she had 

bought was ruined.’ Years later, having 

been demobbed, Arthur has another go. 

‘It was not as bad this time as she had 

steeled herself to expect’, but it leaves 

her with ‘shrieking nerves’. Arthur can’t 
take a hint; eventually he tries again. ‘It 
was rape, pure and simple, marriage not- 
withstanding.’ So Moira takes refuge in 

a room in a shabby Glasgow hotel and 

gives up men. 

So she meets two American airmen, 
air-sea rescue, appropriately enough. 
She sleeps with Anders and it is OK 
physically (‘this was the way it should 
have been with Arthur’) but not so OK 
spiritually. So she sleeps with Stock, and 
it is OK both ways. ‘At last she knew 
she had found the right one for her. 
Also Stock owns a farm in Tennessee; 
‘when he spoke of it, there was an im- 
perceptible longing in his voice,’ but the 
clever reader will perceive it. The book 
ends with Moira alone in her room, on 
her second wedding night, toying with 
sleeping pills: her second husband is 
missing, presumed dead. Then the door 
opens. ‘Dry your eyes,’ he says, ‘this 
is no time for tears.’ 

Woman in a Room is interesting in 
several ways. The photo on the jacket 
shows a_ virile, handsome young 
Canadian male; no woman could have 
written this. It is the sort of novel which 
would justify the existence of a censor- 
ship, except that it obviously won't offend 
the most sensitive policeman. It has the 
unbalance of solidity, because everything 
happens at least twice and the marital 
failures of Moira’s parents and the hotel- 
keeper are also related. It has all the 
ingredients of the best-seller, including 
‘braw, canny Scots and easy-going 
American service-men’ (blurb), a sexy 
grandfather and at least four horrid 
Presbyterian aunts. It won't hit the jack- 
pot, though. The boredom, meanness, 
stupidity and mild squalor are stiflingly 
convincing, but that eleventh-hour happy 
ending is going to reduce the Commonest 
Reader to tears of the wrong sort. 

The Jewish Gauchos of the Pampas 
is not best-selling material but a decent, 
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enjoyable and moving collection of tales 
about the Jewish refugees from Czarist 
Russia who settled in the Entre Rios 
province of Argentina at the turn of the 
century. The best description—and per- 
haps one can dare it, after the cold- 
blooded manipulation of the Misfortunes 
of Moira—is heart-warming. There is 
no ‘community’ crankiness here, none of 
the complication and violence of Thieves 
in the Night. Whatever their background, 
these Jews are good natural farmers and 
Talmudic scholars at the same time. 
They abide confidently by the Scrip- 
tures: ‘Only those who live of their 
own flock and their own planting have 
purity of heart and deserve the eternity 
of Paradise.’ Yet the stories are not 
quite the artless folkiness they might 
seem, for the joy the colonists find in 
the life of the Pampas is kept fresh and 
sharp by memories of their past. 

‘The Anthem’ tells how the colonists 
want to celebrate the anniversary of 
Argentina’s Independence Day but don't 
know the colours of the national flag. 
They hang out everything they have, so 
‘the Argentine colours were there, too, 
though the colonists did not realise it’. 
The story of a stolen horse—blamed 
on the Jews—strikes the only ugly note. 
Ritual lamentations for the loss of Jeru- 
salem are still recited, but the Gauchos 
are well-disposed and their worst enemy 
is the locust. The women suggest Biblical 
heroines, the men are poets or scholars. 
Perhaps it is all a little too good to be 
real—but that is a pleasant rarity in 
Jewish writing. The author, who made 
his reputation as a writer for La Nacion, 
left Russia for Argentina as a boy, and 
apparently the present work ranks as a 
classic of Spanish American literature. 
There are some minor grammatical 
irregularities, but his translator has 
achieved what seems exactly the right 
style for these stories. 

D. J. ENRIGHT 


More Like a Tower of Flame 


The Godstone and the Blackymor. By T. H. 
White, illustrated by Edward Ardizzone. 
(Jonathan Cape, 18s.) 

The Children of Shallowford. By Henry 
Williamson. (Faber, 15s.) 

Here, to remind the English town-dweller, 

is Mr. White to tell him that life can be 

different and Mr. Williamson to tell him it 
can be good. Mr. White roves, spurred on 
by an insatiable curiosity about the Irish; 

Mr. Williamson stays, because he has chosen 

a little Devon village in which to beget and 

educate his children. The different and good 

lives have also led to different and good 
books, though Mr. White’s latest starts off 
rather like a humanistic treatise on falconry. 

Absorbing, of course, but only a few pages 

later we find there is really nothing about 

his kind of birdsmanship to put off the 
reader who cannot tell a merlin from a pere- 
grine. ‘Falconry’, points out Mr. White, ‘is 
not a hobby or an amusement: it is a rage’. 

But not for long. Let only his haughty and 

disgusted falcon, Cressida, return to him and 
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forgive his inept handling on the previous 
afternoon, and his questing mind takes off 
again, all passion spent, after something else. 

This time it lights on the ‘Blackymor’ of 
the book’s title: Mr. Montgomery-Marjori- 
banks. The way this ‘coal-black cannibal’ 
(his first impression) turns out to be some- 
thing of a noble savage recalls him to his 
surroundings. If hecan encounter a travelling 
Negro quack-doctor with a fake Oxford 
accent and a genius for massage in the West 
of Ireland, what about some really indi- 
genous phenomena? The Fairy Fire, for 
example? And here his passion for probing 
to the factual bottom of a myth finally over- 
comes him. One dark night he is frustrated 
in a (literal) wild goose chase and is finally 
collected by his friends from the poithin- 
hole, where he had been taking shelter. His 
account Of what happened after is ‘not a 
fairy story, and not fiction’. The company 
sets off home, but after the first few uneven 
paces one of them points down at their feet. 
Writing with ‘clinical accuracy’ of what he 
then observed, Mr. White gives us the 
following: ‘At our very boots, a crumbling 
series of phosphorescent green worms— 
about as bright as the end of a cigarette— 
but green instead of red—were tumbling 
back into the soggy footprints. They were a 
miniature landslide of light, like a football 
crowd of ecrumb-sized spectators pouring 
out of the exits, all on fire.” After a hundred 
yards of this, ‘shame and the scientific atti- 
tude triumphed’. ‘We must find out,’ he 
says, as he scoops a piece of the fire from 
the welt of his boot, and proceeds first to 
smell and then to lick it, But ‘it did not 
smell except of bog: it tasted of wet turf, 
nothing else’. In response to his inquiry: 
‘Do you often get this?’ he is told ‘Yes’. 
And then to his direct question: ‘Is it the 
Will-o’-the-Wisp?’ he receives the helpful 
answer: ‘No. That one is a different thing. 
Often we see him too, but he is more like a 
tower of flame.’ 

A meeting with the Will-o’-the-Wisp 
would, one feels, have proved just as tanta- 
lising. His quest into the origin and function 
of the Godstone is, perhaps, more con- 
clusive, and in it the anthropologist in him 
comes to the fore. He reaches other con- 
clusions too, and resolves on no more 
shooting as he brings down his first and last 
swan. But it takes a death to produce some 
unforgettable images of the dead bird in the 
lake: “Two or three white feathers danced 
beside the soggy hulk, curled into dainty 
cusps like wood shavings.’ 

Like The Godstone and the Blackymor, 
The Children of Shallowford is a bit of auto- 
biography, though much of Mr. William- 
son’s ‘I’ has been pruned in this revised 
edition. The heroes are the children who 
seem to be arriving constantly, and who are 
obviously all extraordinary beings, with 
their vivid West-Country language ready to 
spill out of them as soon as they can talk. 
Not the least remarkable piece of description 
in a book crammed with perfectly observed 
event is the eight-year-old John’s account of 
how he saved his little brother Robbie from 
drowning. And still more wonderful is the 
way father only learned of it about a year 
later, in the 25th Chapter of John’s auto- 
biography! ARTHUR BOYARS 
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ABERFORTH PROPERTY INVESTMENT CO. LTD. 





SUMMARY OF INFORMATION RECENTLY CIRCULARISED TO SHAREHOLDERS 


ACQUISITIONS: G & C FINANCE CORPORATION LTD. 





With the entry of the joint stock Banks into the field of 
H.P. Finance your board deemed that it would be an 
advantageous move if the Company were able to acquire an 
interest in this accepted and rapidly expanding field of 
finance. The G. & C, Finance Corporation is one of the 
major Companies in the well-known Industrial Bankers 
Association its head office is situated in Brighton and it has 
branch offices throughout the U.K. The Managing Director 
of the G. & C. Finance Corporation is Mr. G. F. Corber, 
the very active Chairman of the Industrial Bankers 
Association. 

In furtherance of our policy of acquiring properties and 
property owning companies we have acquired a large 
industrial estate known as the ROKER INDUSTRIAL 
ESTATE situated in Oldham, Lancashire, comprising 
mainly Freehold and Long Leasehold properties, one of the 

rincipal tenants is The Ferranti Company. This estate has 

m professionally valued at £327,500. In addition the 

following well known and excellently situated London 
residential properties have been acquired. 


RIVERSIDE DRIVE—a magnificent Leasehold block of 
Luxury flats situated in the residential suburb of Golders 
n. 


PALACE COURT—A Modern block, of flats situated in 
the Hampstead Finchley Road Area. 


TURNERS REACH—A block of flats situated in the 
Chelsea area, overlooking the River Thames. 


ORMOND TERRACE—A Leasehold block of flats 
situated close by Regents Park, London. 


WATERLOO COURT—A Leasehold block of flats 
bordering Hampstead Heath. 
Various other commercial Freehold & Leasehold pro- 
perties situated in the Metropolis, and west end of London 
have been acquired. 


SCOTLAND—A premier multiple position store has been 
acquired in Paisley which is to be the forerunner of a Group 
of Stores which will specialise in consumer goods, in addition 
a multiple position store has been acquired in Hamilton 
which will be developed in the same manner. 


PROFIT & PROSPECTS—As a result of these ac- 
quisitions the profits of the Company subject to tax for the 
year ended December 3!ist 1960, should not be less than 
£180,000 per annum. The Capital of the Company as a 
result of these acquisitions will have increased to £219,500. 
The net assets of the Company will be approximately 
£1,200,000. The Board is at present time finalizing on several 
other acquisitions, details of which will be circularised to 
shareholders in the near future. It will be a definite policy 
of the board to promote and expand the substantial 
potentialities of the G. & C. Finance Corporation Ltd. 
whose capital has recently been increased to £500,000. 
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WHY HEDGE AGAINST INFLATION? 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


ANYONE who reads this 
column will know that I 
have long regarded the 
equity share as the basic 
medium for long-term 
investment. But when I 
venture to point out that 
equity shares do not 
always go up and that 
sometimes they are over- 
- bought by the profes- 

sional managers of the insurance mil- 
lions I seem to rouse a lot of anger. 
As if these professionals could ever be 
wrong! One correspondent solemnly 
stated: “The realisation of the value of 
ordinary shares as a protection against 
inflation has grown rapidly in recent 
years, not only in this country but to 
an even greater extent in America and 
in other parts of the world. It is not 
just a whim of the insurance com- 
panies or of their investment managers.” 
As if we must always have inflation! 

Fortunately we have not had inflation 
in this economy for eighteen months. 
The retail price index has been stable 
for a year. At this season it usually goes 
up because of the rise in fruit and 
vegetables (the change from old to new 
potatoes) but this year nothing much 
will happen because old potatoes were 
high last winter. This is how the Institute 
of Economic and Social Research sees 
it in its July bulletin: ‘The prospect for 
price stability in the coming months re- 
mains good. Import prices both of food 
and industrial materials show no marked 
trend up or down. It is true that the 
British Transport Commission’s pas- 
senger fares are likely to go up in the 
autumn but it would take a 20 per cent. 
rise here to raise the retail price index 
by a quarter of a point. With produc- 
tivity rising rapidly and wages virtually 
stable in the lull between wage rounds, 
labour costs per unit of output must now 
be falling, providing scope for lower 
prices or higher profits.’ The Chancellor 
himself declared not long ago that the 
coming rise in productivity would be 
much greater than usual. 

In Germany the price level is actually 
lower than it was a year ago in spite of 
a sharp rise in employment. Dr. Erhard, 
the Vice-Chancellor and Minister of 
Economic Affairs, finds in lower prices 
confirmation for his view that ‘an ac- 
celerated growth of the economy as a 
whole is not incompatible with stable 
money values, even in a full employment 
economy.’ Like the UK, Western Ger- 
many has seen an exceptionally high rate 
of growth in personal savings. 

The American price level has also been 
Virtually stable for a year, and the only 
threat to stability lies at the moment in 
a weak, hasty settlement of the steel 
strike. This, however, does not appear 
probable. Mr. Blough, the chairman of 


US Steel, and his new team of managers, 
want a fight to the finish, being convinced 
that any increase in steel wages would 
be inflationary, even if it involved no 
increase in prices, because it would lead 
to wage increases in other industries 
which could not absorb the higher costs. 
Public opinion is undoubtedly harden- 
ing against the unions and backing the 
managers’ view that a halt must be called 
to wage increases at least for a while. 
Vice-President Nixon’s cabinet commit- 
tee on Price Stability for Economic 
Growth has just issued its first report, 
supporting the President’s aim to balance 
the Budget by next June. This report 
is notable for its strong recommendation 
to Congress to include ‘reasonable price 
stability’ as an explicit government duty 
in the pursuit of ‘full employment’ 
policies under the 1946 Employment 
Act. It is interesting to see that Mr. 
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Nixon, with his ear so close to the 
ground, has come out in support of the 
idea that price stability is essential for 
sustained economic growth. 

The only troublesome feature of this 
anti-inflationary campaign in the United 
States is that its supporters believe in 
the efficacy of very dear money. There 
are, of course, moments when it is neces- 
sary to apply the monetary brakes but 
if it is desirable today to stop gambling 
in the stock markets on borrowed money 
or real estate speculation, the way to do 
it is by direct banking action. A regime 
of very high interest rates, like a regime 
of very high taxation, tends to increase, 
not to lessen, the inflationary pressures. 
The demoralisation in the bond market 
is very largely the result of bad debt man- 
agement, and dearer money is likely to 
make it worse. But this is a technical 
problem and we must leave it to the 
US Treasury to work it out. 

Professional investors who believe that 
the time is approaching when the 
American Government, beset by its in- 
flation problems, will not be able to 








W. H. SMITH & SON 
(HOLDINGS) LTD. 





The Hon. D. J. Smith, the Chairman, says:— 


Increase 
Profit of the Group before Taxation was £2,279,199 £453,338 
Taxation Charge was £1,112,009 £51,197 
Net Profit after current taxation and 
adjustments was = £1,167,190 £402,141 
Dividends on Preference and Ordinary 
Shares (12%) were... mA .. £428,938  - £65,250 
Transfers to Reserves :— 
Revenue Reserves and increase in carry 
forward : os yi .. £288,252) 
f £336,891 
Capital Reserve £450,000 


A Bonus Issue will be made, out of Capital Reserve, of one ‘‘A” 
or ** B” Ordinary Share for each ten shares held. 








The main increase in trading profits came from W. H. Smith & Son, 
Ltd., by way of increased sales and improved methods of selling. 
All the subsidiary companies also had better results. 





retail sides of the business. 


There are substantial rebuilding plans for both the wholesale and 








In future the Financial Year will end in January instead of March 
as previously. 1959/60 will therefore be a ten-month period. 
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finance itself in the bond market, are 
making a very big mistake. By joining in 
the wild scramble for equity shares as 
an inflation hedge they are subscribing 
to the ridiculous view that in this day 
and age a few bankers and financiers 
would be allowed to hold up the eco- 
nomic growth of a nation. If it came to 
a fight, the capitalists would soon be 
compelled to subscribe to government 
bonds. For the time being they are be- 
ing bribed to do so—by higher coupons. 
But if Mr. Blough and his managers win 
their struggle with the steel unions 
there wiil soon be a different climate 
in the bond market. The inflation bogey 
will disappear. The question which will 
then be asked is how wage cost inflation 
could ever survive in an_ industrial 
world which is always being threatened, 
as our steel companies were recently, by 
conditions of over-supply. 

The professional investment managers 
who have been rushing into equity shares 
as a hedge against inflation will then 
look extremely foolish. They will have 
to reconsider their equity holdings 
strictly on their earning merits. How 
many of them will then be found to be 
over-valued? 


SIMMS MOTOR & ELECTRONIC 
CORPORATION 


MR. G. E. LIARDET’S STATEMENT 
ON 1958 ACCOUNTS 


At the Annual General Meeting of 
Simms Motor & Electronics Corporation 
Limited held on 31st July 1959 Mr. G. E. 
Liardet (Chairman) in the course of his 
speech said:— 

In terms of turnover, technical achieve- 
ments and general expansion and 
strengthening of the Group’s resources, 
we made great progress. 

I warned last year that we would face 
a substantially increased depreciation 
charge in 1958. In fact it has risen by 
some £190,000 and, as a result of this 
and other factors the net profit before 
tax is reduced from £927,861 to 
£632,072. 

Once again we faced an increase in 
wages. In Simms our results have been 
affected by the slump in the bus and 
heavy vehicle business, and we faced the 
most ruthless price cutting. The results 
of the M.E.C. Companies have been dis- 


a ae 
our Directors declared an interim 
Ordinary dividend of 5 per cent. dur- 
ing 1958 and now recommend a final of 
1 per cent. which, if approved, will be 
paid on Ist <~ gr together with the 
special interim of 64 per cent. declared 
for the year 1959. In 1958 your Direc- 
tors issued £750,000 6% Debenture 
Stock, £241,685 in exchange for the out- 
standing Preference shares in M.E.C. 
Holdings Limited, and approximately 
£500,000 for cash which will assist in 
ing the further expansion and ex- 
tensions contemplated by your Board. 
To date our Order Book is greater than 
at this time last year, our turnover shows 
a substantial increase, and profit is also 
higher. Provided wages do not increase 
ahead of productivity and our calcula- 
tions are not unset by political or econo- 
mic factors outside our control, we face 
the future with cautious optimism. 
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Investment Notes 
By CUSTOS 


— shares look and behave very 
much like a stale bull market. The 
HARRODS bid drags on—dragging down 
the shares of the bidders—and the 
popular press is suggesting that whoever 
buys Harrods will pay too much. This 
is scarcely a bull point for the market. 
The excellent report of GUS for the 
year to March 31 has been fully dis- 
counted. The moderate increase in trad- 
ing profits was after providing £3.3 million 
for unearned profits and collection of 
charges on the larger hire-purchase busi- 
ness transacted. If this provision were 
added back, the increase in profits would 
have been over 20 per cent. Another 
encouraging feature was that the rise in 
profits in the first six months was only 
1 per cent whereas in the last six months 
it was 10 per cent. It is obvious that 
the current year will be an extremely 
prosperous one for GUS. Not only 
should the increased dividend of 35 per 
cent (which was covered 2.2 times) be 
maintained on the capital increased by 
the proposed 1-for-10 scrip issue, but a 
still higher dividend is not impossible. 
The ‘A’ shares have come back slightly 
to 42s. 9d. and if the next dividend is 
merely maintained at 35 per cent the 
yield would be around 44 per cent, but 
if the dividend were increased to 40 per 
cent, which I think probable, the yield 
would be nearly 5 percent. The shares are 
therefore worth buying on any reaction in 
the market. And if Mr. Wolfson would 
only enfranchise these voteless ‘A’ 
shares, they would be soaring. I would 
also recommend UNITED DRAPERY now 
that it is no longer trying to buy HARRODS 
—for its 5s. shares at 37s. 9d. ex rights to 
yield 4.6 per cent on last year’s dividend 
are surely a reasonable purchase in this 
boom year for the stores. 


Property Shares 

The spate of new property issues-—~ 
sixteen so far in the last two months— 
is not doing that market any. good. It 
will be years before development of as- 
sets justifies the issue prices of some of 
the recent flotations and was not sur- 
prised to see some of them selling at a 
discount. However, this should not deter 
the investor from taking an interest in 
the more solid companies which are de- 
veloping office and shop property in the 
City, Knightsbridge and Piccadilly Cir- 
cus. An old recommendation of these 
notes is CITY OF LONDON REAL PROPERTY 
whose shares have risen by over 50 
per cent this year and at 62s. 6d. 
now return a yield of 4} per cent. This 
company is now developing the Stag 
Lane brewery site. I would draw fur- 
ther attention to CENTRAL AND DISTRICT 
PROPERTIES which has just declared 
a final dividend of 15 per cent, 
making 224 per cent as forecast at the 
time of its merger with Unicos Property. 
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(This is against 15 per cent previously 
paid on a smaller capital.) Net profits, 
after tax of £169,751, amounted to 
£151,933 for the year to March, 1959, 
and for the next few years a progressive 
increase in profits amounting to over 60 
per cent is anticipated because of the 
release of Berkeley Square House now 
occupied by the Ministry of Works for 
a total of 340,000 sq. feet at a rental of 
only 5s. 9d. per sq. ft. The Ministry 
lease expires in September and they have 
been granted an extension until March, 
1961, at a greatly increased rent which 
is still below the current market. The 
balance of 90,000 sq. ft. is occupied by 
banks and other commercial firms. The 
company is also building on land in Mar- 
ket Street, Manchester, and will have 
50,000 sq. ft. of office space to let there 
in due course. The net assets of the 
company after the Unicos merger were 
valued at £7 million which would give 
the equity shares a net asset value of 
almost 20s. before recent acquisitions 
have been completed. The directors now 
forecast a dividend of not less than 30 
per cent for the current year which puts 
the 4s. shares at 23s. on a yield basis of 
5.2 per cent. They also propose writing 
up the shares from 4s. to 10s. shares 
which would put the new shares on a 12 
per cent dividend basis after capitalisa- 
tion. There are few property shares which 
seem to be so fairly valued. 





THE LONDON COUNTY 
FREEHOLD & LEASEHOLD 
PROPERTIES 


MR. THOMAS J. CULLEN ON 
BOARD’S PROGRESSIVE POLICY 








The annual general meeting of The 
London County Freehold and Leasehold 
Properties Limited was held on July 27 
in London. 

Mr. Thomas J. Cullen (Chairman and 
Managing Director) presided and, in the 
course of his speech said: 

The group gross income for the year 
was £3,084,978, an increase of £302,587, 
and there was a net revenue balance of 
£446,472. 

The proposed final dividend of 5d. per 
10/- unit will make a total dividend of 
10d. per 10/- unit for the year. 

Rents from residential properties for- 
merly rent controlled were, of course, in 
so far as they related to agreements en- 
tered into in September, 1957, correctly 
assessed. Our estimate, as always, was 
conservative, but increases from higher 
rented flats and from commercial pro- 
perties, together with substantia] new in- 
vestments in commercial premises, made 
this improvement possible. 

The full advantage of various ¢x- 
changes will be felt in the next two 
years, and, coupled with substantial ren- 
tal increases that will also accrue, should, 
in the absence of unforeseen circum- 
stances, after allowing for further increas- 
ed outgoings, enable us again to recom- 
mend higher distributions for each of the 
next two years 

The report was adopted. 
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Company Notes 


bie printing dispute has prevented the 
Capital & Counties Property Com- 
pany from giving shareholders a fuller 
report on the occasion of the company’s 
twenty-fifth anniversary, However, the 
company has produced excellent results 
for the year ended April 30, 1959, with 
a group profit, after tax, of £139,813, 
and two interim dividends have been 
declared totalling 15 per cent. On July 
23 1959, an issue of 2,863,860 5s. ordin- 
ary shares was made by way of 
‘rights’ in the proportion of one for 
every two ordinary shares. It is now pro- 
posed to increase the directors’ borrowing 
powers which will permit of the issued 
ordinary capital being increased to 
£5,000,000. Various property acquisi- 
tions were made during the year, the 
most important of which was the free- 
hold area off the Strand from the Duke 
of Norfolk which it is intended to de- 
velop and which will considerably add 
to the company’s revenue. The Ss. or- 
dinary shares at 17s. yield 4.4 per cent. 


Sterling Industries are concerned with the 
supply of components to makers of internal 
combustion engines, aircraft and mechanical 
handling plant and equipment spread over 
the radio, musical and office machinery 
trades. Since a trading loss in 1954 the com- 
pany yearly increased its profits up to 1957, 
but the accounts for the year to March 31, 
1959, show a big drop from £75,215 in 1958 
to £13,576. The chairman, Mr. R. A. 
Harding, had hoped to put forward a re- 
construction scheme, had profits shown 
some improvement, but obviously cannot 
do so at this stage. However, he does suggest 
that with their re-organisation of manage- 
ment under a new managing director, and 
an overall improvement in the order book, 
he can expect considerably better results for 
the current year. There is no dividend on 
the 5s. ordinary shares, which are quoted 
around Is. 

A little more than a year ago Grampian 
Holdings of Glasgow 5s. ordinary shares 
were obtainable at 6s. 44d.; they are now 
around 19s. 6d. and have been over 37s. 
Now there is an issue of one 7 per cent. £1 
cumulative preference share, plus four 
ordinary 5s. shares at a price of 40s. in the 
proportion of one unit for every four 
ordinary shares held. The present price of 
17s. 6d. is ex rights and, on the directors’ 
suggestion that a 10 per cent. dividend will 
be forthcoming for a six months’ trading 
period, the shares can be valued on a 20 per 
cent dividend basis. The rights issue will 
produce £470,000 to pay off the bank 
overdraft. The company owns Lanarkshire 
Bolt (Holdings) and Fleming Bros. (struc- 
tural engineers) and also has valuable free- 
hold land around Glasgow which is to be 
developed. 


DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD. | 


BANKERS 
Continse te offer 74% on sums £20— 

£500 (withdrawal on p Maal with extra 
4% on each £500 unit | 

Details from Investment Dept. SR. 

Davies Investments Ltd. | 
Danes Inn House, 265 Strand | 
London, W.C.2 | 
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Classified advertisements must be prepaid 
5s. per line. Minimum 2 lines. Box num- 
bers Is. extra. Classified Advertisement 
Department, The Spectator Ltd., 99 
Gower Street, London, WC1. Telephone 
EUSton 3221. 





APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


THE COUNCIL OF INDUSTRIAL DESIGN re- 
quires young graduate (man) to assist in pro- 
motion of aims of the Council and the Design 
Centre. Essential qualifications: Good degree, 
easy manner, ability to express himself well orally 
and in writing, a strong interest in design. Start- 
ing salary £535 to £660 according to age and 
experience, rising to £985. Opportunities for 
promotion. Pensionable post. rite particulars 
of age, education and posts held (if any) with 
dates to the Establishment wr = susotas S/ 54), 
28 Haymarket S.W.1. TRA. 








SCHOOL LEAVERS living in the London Area, 
are offered commercial and administrative careers 
in the National Coal Board’s Headquarters 
offices, in Victoria and Vauxhall areas. En- 
couragement and assistance given for further 
education. Training opportunities, 5 day week, 
3 weeks annua! holiday (current arrangements re- 
spected), Staff restaurant, sports and social club. 
— salary at age 17—£5. 13. 6d., at 18— 

8. 6d., at 19—£6. 19. Od. Applicants should 
aah or expect to obtain this —. G.C.E. in at 
least English and Maths. at ‘O’ level. Write to 
Staff Manager (X. 1454/4A) N.C.B., Hobart 
House, Grosvenor Place, S.W.1. giving details of 
age, education and when available for interview 
before 18th August, 1959. 


CITY OF LEEDS: 
LIBRARIES AND ARTS COMMITTEE 


A Print Room and Art Library will be opened 
this year in the Art Gallery and Central Library 
building. It will house extensive collections of 
watercolours, drawings and prints, together with 
some 10,000 volumes on art from the Reference 
Library. A print lending scheme is to be 
veloped in the near future. 

Applications are invited for 

1. A Curator, salary scale "APT I-IV, start 

ing point to depend upon qualifications and 


experience. 
Further details from the Director, Temple 
Newsam House, Leeds. 
2. A chartered Librarian, salary scale APT II. 
Further detaiis from the City Librarian, Cen- 


tral mony Leeds 1. The closing date for ap- 
plications for both posts is the 29th August 1959. 


“BBC has following Television vacancies in Man- 

chester. 

(a) Television Sports Producer (men only). Suc- 
cessful applicant will be responsible for co- 
ordination of Television sports coverage in 
North Region, and will produce sports pro- 
grammes in News and magazine fields, as 
well as outside broadcasts. He will also be 
available to produce rnon-sporting programmes 
if required. Wide general interests and de- 
veloped interest in sport of all kinds, par- 
ticularly in North of England essential. Train- 
ing and practical experience in Television pro- 
duction desirable. Salary £1545 (possibly 
higher if qualifications exceptional) rising by 
five annual increments to £1970 max. p.a. 

(b) Production Assistant. Duties will include all 
norma! functions of a Production Assistant in 
general with special emphasis on Drama. Suc- 
cessful candidate will assist producers in pro- 
gramme administration, budgeting, rehearsal 
and, when necessary, in selection of films and 
direction of film sequences. He will act as 
producer’s representative on location and 
in charge of stage management. Good educa- 
tional background and keen interest in, and 
knowledge of, Drama essential. Experience 
of production procedure in films and Tele- 
vision desirable. Salary £1230 (possibly 
higher if qualifications exceptional) rising by 
five annual increments to £1580 max. p.a. 

Requests for application forms (enclosing 

addressed envelope and quoting reference G.1211 

Spt) should reach Appointments Officer, Broad- 

casting House, London, W.1., within five days. 

Please indicate post applied for.’ 


YOUNG AND NOT-so-young 
grades Office Work through 
BUREAU, 436 Strand, W.C.2. 


EXHIBITIONS AND 
LECTURES 


BRIGHTON, ROYAL PAVILION. | Regency 
Exhibition. State and Private Apartments fully 
furnished. Original furniture from Buckingham 
Palace. Period costumes. The Londonderry 
Ambassadorial Silver. Open 10 to 8 daily, in- 
cluding Sundays. 











aang find all 
LA BR s.. _ 
TEM 6644 
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THE SECOND 
JOHN MocEsS LIVERPOOL -~---_crren 


17th 1960 


> prizes and purchase wy 
all artists working in the United 
Seton. Full details of how to submit 
work from Exhibition Secretary, Walker Art 
Gallery, Liv. m4 
SENDING-IN DURING SEPTEMBER. 
INSTITUTO DE ESPANA, 102 Eaton Square, 
S.W.1. Classes and lectures on the Spanish Lan- 
guage, literature and culture. Term commences 
12th October. ba full details 
Secretary, SLO. 
IVEAGH BEQUEST. Kenwood Exhibitions: 
‘William Gilpin and the Picturesque’ and ‘18th 
Century Portrait Busts.’ Admission Free. Week- 
days 10-7. Sundays 2.30-7. Refreshments avail- 
able. 210 bus from Archway or Golders Green 
Stations. (987). 


PERSONAL 


A GOOD COMPANION to hot aaa toast is 
Burgess Anchovy Paste. Delicious 

CANCER RELIEF bri the ds of suff 
out from distress and fear into betterment and 
hope—and does it NOW. Please support this 
great mission. National Society for mcer Re- 
lief (Appeal G.7.), 47 Victoria St., London, 
S.W.1. President: Countess Mountbatten of 
Burma, C.I1., G.B.E., D.C.V.O. 
CHINCHILLAS from the Top Breeder the 
World. Free booklet—Holding, 120 foun 
Lane, Accrington. 

COINS AND MEDALS. Best prices paid, especi- 
ally for collections and gold. bss cat. of wr 
Coins. 9s. 3d. Specimen bulletin. 6d.—B 
Seaby Ltd., 65 Great Portland St., pg 
W.1. Tel. : "“LANgham 3677. 

CONSULTANT for nervous conditions, habits 
and personal problems, qualified in therapeutic 


WA G 
Nov. 18th 1959 — Jan. 
£5,000 





























psychology and pypnosis. Consultations by 
appointment.—R. Brian, M.B.H.A., 19 Wig- 
more St., W.1. LANgham 4245. 





CORNEAL, CONTACT LENSES LTD. arrange 
deferred payments for Micro’s Corneal and Con- 
tact Lenses. Free booklet from Dept. 274c, 115 
Oxford Street, London, W.1. (Tel.: GER 2531), 
197 Regent Street, London, W.1. (Tel.: REG 
6993). Branches in main towns. 

DO RISING Prices cause misgiving? Then smoke 
“Tom _ Long’’ and life’s worth living. 


EARLY DECORATIVE MAPS AND CHARTS. 
Large stock. all genuine. Catalogue.—P. J. Rad- 
ford, Denmead, Portsmouth, Hants. 


FAMILY PLANNING requisites by post any- 
where. Booklet and price list sent free under 
sealed cover.—Premier Laboratories, 333/61 
Grav's Inn Rd.. C1. 

GENERAL SUMMONS to cold meals served 
with Rayner’s Mango Chutney get a sure re- 
sponse. 

INFORMATION REQUIRED—leading to the 
unmasking of the alleged friend who drank my 
last bottle of El Cid Sherry. (Such a superb 
Amontillado is bound to be a_temptation!). 
KINSEY REPORT on the Human Pemale and 
the Human Male sent on by t. Write or call 
for our Free Price List and Literature on Family 
on 34 Wardour St., London, 


























OFFSET Litho printing and reproduction, Text 
in print-style type. Stencil duplicating. Susan 
Tully. 9 Blenheim St., W.1. MAYfair 6093. 
ROYAL JELLY, the fabulous Queen Bee Milk 
in Clover Honey from our own beehives. A 21- 
day course of this tonic food will put you on top 
of your form, 42s. post free from The HONEY 
FARM, 7 Cadwgan Place, Aberayron, Cards. 
Brochures on request. 

“WATAPADS.” ~ pot i moist holidays 
and always. one under oe Pt. 5 for 
10s., 11 for oe, t TARRODS HORT. Dept. 


ON MEDICAL ADVICE ONLY 
PROF. NIEHANS CELL THERAPY 
THE NEW REGENERATIVE TREATMENT 
Available at the: 

NERVE CENTRE, 

87 Westbourne Terrace, London, Ww.2 

Tel.: AMBassador 4041. 


LITERARY 


LORD NORTHCLIFFE and the LSJ. Nearly 40 
years ago the London School of Journalism was 
founded at the instigation of Lord ee 
who became its chief patron. School 
always maintained the highest traditions of io 
nalism, and its correspondence courses are fol- 
lowed by writers all over the world. A copy 
of ‘Writing for the Press’’ will be sent free. 
Prospectus Dept., LONDON SCHOOL OF 
JOURNA' ISM. 19 Hertford Street, Park Lane, 
W.1. GRO 8250. 
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BETJEMAN, GALLICO—among Books for Sale 
List: A. Wilson, 65 Hillway, London, N.6. 


STORIES WANTED by British Institute of Fic- 
tion-Writing Science Ltd., Chronicle House, 
Fleet Street, E.C.4. Suitable stories are revised 

us and submitted to editors on a 15 per cent. 
of sale basis. Unsuitable storics are returned 
with reasons for rejection. Address your MSS. 
to Dept. C.23. FREE. ‘The Professional Touch,’ 
aque ses and Criticisms from Dept. 


WRITE FOR PROFIT in Spare Time—wherever 
you five. Hundreds of R.I. students have earned 
while learning. Send for interesting free booklet 
(without obligetion).—The Regent Institute (Dept. 
A/85), Palace Gate, London, W.8. 

WRITE TO SELL—ONCE YOU KNOW HOW! 
No Sa No Fees tuition shows you how to 
write for profit. FREE subscription to The 
Writer tells you regularly what editors buy. Send 
for FREE R.L. ‘‘Know-How Guide to Writing 
Success”’, B.A. School of Successful Writing Ltd., 
124, New Bond Street, London, W 


SECRETARIAL SERVICES 


LITERARY TYPING. 2s. 6d. 1,000 Carbon 64. 
Accuracy assured. Min. charge 4s.—E. R. 
Jennings, 55 Brockman Road, Folkestone. 


MSS. TYPED. 2s. per 1,000 words—D. V 
Elliott, 16 Granville Rd., Hove, Sussex. 

MSS. TYPED. 2s. per 1,000 words. 6d. carbon. 
—Jarman, 59 Dailmeny Rd., Wallington, Surrey. 


TYPING MSS. 2s. 1,000 words.—Nancy McFar- 
lane, 96 Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 


EDUCATIONAL 


BOYS’ PREPARATORY SCHOOLS.—Parents 
desiring vacancies and men and women seek- 
ing teachi appointments, also Matrons and 
Assistant atrons, should apply to R. J. S. 
Curtis, M.A. (E), Hon. Sec., Public Relations 
Committee, Incorporated Association of Pre- 
paratory Schools, Hurst Court, Ore, Hastings. 
EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for Examinations— 
University, Law, Accountancy, Costing Secre- 
tarial, Civil Service, Management, Export, Com- 
mercial, General Cert. of Education, etc. Many 
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| (mon-exam.) courses in business subjects.—Write 
| for free prospectus and/or advice mentioning 
| €xam. or subjects in which interested to Metro- 
| sng College, G.40, St. Albans, or call 30 


een Victoria Street, E.C.4. Established 1910. 


IF YOU LIKE WRITING—you can learn to sell 
what you write through 1.C.S. Home Study. 
Apply for FREE books to International Corre- 





| spondence Schools, 71 Kingsway, Dept. SS1.A., 
J 


London, W.C. 


POSTAL TUITION for G.C.E., London Univ.. 


| B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ., B.Sc. Sociology, LL.B., 
| B.D., Degrees and Diplomas. Also for Law and 


| 


Professional Examinations. Prospectus (mention 
exam.) from Shaw Fletcher, C.B.E., 
LL.B., Director of Studies, Dept. B92, Wolsey 
Hall, Oxford. (Est. 1894.) 





PREPARATION FOR EXAMINATIONS. 


U.C 

GENER 
London, 
others, 
requirements, 
B.Sc., 
other exams. 


UNIVERSITY 
CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
76 BURLINGTON HOUSE, CAMBRIDGE. 


est. 1887, provides 
AL CERTIFICATE O 
LONDON UNIVERSITY ENTRANCE 
and FINAL EXAMS. for B.A., 


B.Sc.(Econ.), LL.B., Bar (1 and ID, and 
Prospectus free from Registrar, 


postal tuition for 
F EDUCATION, 


Northern, and 





SECRETARIAL TRAINING, especially for uni- 
versity graduates and older students, six-month 
and intensive 14-week courses.—Write Coens 


Secretary, 
PARK 839 


Road, 





SECRETARIAL 
in Shorthand, 
Secretarial Practice. 
County Secretarial College, 34 St. Giles, Oxford. 


THE TRIANGLE Secretarial 


Intensive course 
Book-keeping and 


The Oxford & 


College, 59-62 








CHRONIC CATARRH, 
disease conditions, 


SHOPPING BY POST 





commonest of all 
in a toxic state 


of the system, and is the enemy of fitness, activity 


| and mental : 
liquefy catarrh and purify and 


GARLISOL TABLETS 


clear the whole 


system. Entirely harmless and benevolent: no 
| drug reaction on the heart or any other organ. 


| Not habit forming. Send 52s. 6d. today for 1,00 
Garlisol Tablets (six months’ supply) with 
formative booklet of home treatment and dieta: 
advice—Garlisol Company, Fairlight, Sussex. 


HEARTH RUGS. _ Hand-made type, in 6-p) 
quality rug wool. Sizes to customers’ specifi 
tions. Prices from 58s. for 27x54. Free samples 
—Kerr & Grahame, 5 Teviot Road, Hawick 
Scotland. 


HARRIS TWEED, 12s. per yard: also TAILOR: 
ING SERVICE PATTERNS and PRICES fron 
IAN MACIVER, 96 Cromwell Street, Stornoway) 
Isle of Lewis. 


ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS. Noted for thei 
Lustrous Beauty, Elegant white or colo : 
Damask Table Napery. Printed and Embroidered 
Afternoon Teacloths, Dress, Suiting and Church 
Linens. Superb Bed Linens, Fine Damask, Diape 
and Turkish Towels. Illustrated catalogue from?) 

ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINEN 

9 Donegal Square South, Belfast, 

Northern Ireland. 

















PURE SILK PYJAMAS, 75s., post Is. 6d 
Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s luxurious quality 
duced from 6 gns.). Blue, Rose, Green, Grey) 
Ladies’, 34 to 42 bust, men’s 38 to 48. Patts, 
from Austin Smith, 36 Berkeley St., W.1. 


PRINTED NOTEPAPER. Send stamp for 
samples enabling choice of type and style. 
Vernon, 72 Station Road, Hadfield, Manchester, 








ACCOMMODATION 


APART FROM ARRANGING Shared Accom 
we have many separate London Fiats. Infini 








| care.—Share-a-Flat. 175 Piccadilly. HYD 2545, 
| ROMAN HOLIDAY. Accommodation offereds 


near Colosseum. Room and breakfast 
Countess Widman, Via Maroo Aurelio 42, Rom 


- HOTELS 


BOURNEMOUTH. Connaught Court, W. Cliff 
Tel.: 21944. 33 rooms. 150 yards sea-fro 
Gdns. putting green, garages. Superlative foo 
Doubles August 8th, 10} gns. 

















DRY FLY 
SHERRY 


MACKIE, TODD & Ce LT 
Use eneD a0 


meteees OF aeee 


Also Magnums s6/- 





MU esti 


A gracious welcome to your guests 


18/- bettle - 9/6 half-bettle 








SO YOU SUFFER FROM BALLETOMANIA 


Our prescription is guaranteed to 
confirm incurability 


Simple ingredients 
One part Giselle 
Paris Conservatoire 
Orch. cond. Martinon 
© sx 2128 

@ LXT 5515 


Two parts 

The Nutcracker 
Suisse RomandeOrch 
cond. Ansermet 

© SXL 2092/3 

@ LXT 5493/4 


Two parts Swan lake 
Suisse Romande Orch. 
cond. Ansermet 

© SXL 2107/8 

@ LXT 5501/2 


THE BALLET 
EXHIBITION 1959 


is to be held at the Army 
& Navy Stores, London. 
Exhibits have been gath- 
ered from all over the 
world. And once again 
all musical illustrations, 
recital material and in- 
cidental music has been 
selected exclusivelyfrom 
the enormous Decca- 
group repertoire of 
recorded bailet music. 


One part Petrushka 
Suisse Romande Orch 
cond. Ansermet 

© SXL 2011 

@ LXT 5425 


Roll into one 
Graduation bali 
New Symphony Orch 
of London 

cond. Fistoulari 

@ LXT 5372 


Tip into one 

Three cornered hat 
Suisse Romande Orch 
cond. Ansermet 


© LXT 5357 5 
THE MIXTURE . ty * : * 
A potion of ballet \y YS . 
music recorded by \ N e\ % 
Decca, judiciously » ‘a Vg 
combined with eM, 
lectures, to be taken 
in an intensive 
course from 30th 
July to 21st August 
i except LJ 
aturdays and 
Sundays at THE D EC C A 


BALLET EXHIBITION 1959 \ 


THE DECCA RECORD COMPANY LTD 9 ALBERT EMBANKMENT LONDON SEI 


- Og 
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